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For the Companion. 
OAK’S HEAD. 


By Virginia F. Townsend. 
CHAPTER VI. 


The next morning Knight was at his place at 
the table, and no one would have suspected, to 
see him, that he had looked death in the face 
only a few hours before. 

But his strong life rallied with a single nicht’s 
sleep, and though his father, having learned 
from the servants that the boy had gone to bed 
too ill for his supper, watched his son closely 
and questioned him narrowly, he was apparent- 
ly satisfied that nothing serious had been the 
matter. 

Knight spoke of his illness in his usual off- 
hand, careless way; said he was quite worn out 
and had a bad headache, but it was gone now, 
and he never felt better in his life than he did 
that morning. 

After breakfast we had the happiest day to- 
gether which I had ever passed at the Pinery. 
Knight did not seem to want to he out of my 
sight. Hardly any thing was said of the event 
of yesterday, but I could see that it was all 
the time in my cousin’s thonghts. We went 
down to the iron works together, and saw the 
metal pour itself in fiery circles, like the red 
coils of serpents, along the channels in the 
ground. It was all new and wonderful to me, 
and Knight took care that I should miss noth- 
ing of interest. 

But neither of us from that day spoke of go- 
ing near the water. 

In the afternoon Uncle Caige and Aunt Ag- 
nes returned. When I saw their meeting with 
Knight, Icould not help thanking God again 
that I had been out in the woods yesterday just 
in time to hear that boy’s cry. I knew he 
thought of it, too, when he turned and looked 
at me. 

Pleasant days followed. They all seemed to 
think that Knight had taken a wonderful fancy 
to me, and this made me of more consequence 
in the eyes of my elders. Then, too, I have no 
doubt that I appeared better, as I felt more at 
ease among them. Aunt Agnes often tried to 
make conversation about our home and Pressy, 
and seemed interested in all I toldher Iam 
sure in those days, whatever happened before, 
and whatever came afterward, she wags not al- 
ways on the lookout for the marks of the “black 
sheep of the family.” 

But my happiest times were with Knight. 
We were together a large part of the time. I 
told him about my home and the dear little sis- 
ter there, and even read to him her letter, which 
I prized more than gold. He took the keenest 
interest in all this, and declared that next year 
he was coming to Oak’s Head to see us both. 

Tam sure, too, that he was loud in my praises 
to the family, and this had no doubt an influ- 
ence op their prejudices. Of these they had 
never spoken to Knight. Whatever was. pain- 
ful in the family history, my cousin knew noth- 
ing of it. Iam sure my aunt and uncle hoped 
Knight was in the right, and that I might turn 
out well after all; still there was a lurking 
doubt in their minds, which any circumstance 
against me would waken into strong life. 

One day there came a letter from a cousin of 
Knight’s on his father’s side, stating that he 
had not been well, and that the doctor had pre- 
Scribed a voyage to South America, and his 
parents had concluded to let him sail with a 
friend in less than a couple of weeks. The boy 
Was eager that Knight should come and see him 
before he left for New York to take the ship. 

Of course Knight was eager to go, and his 
Parents eve @ gracious consent. He did not 
Wish to leave me, but the time was short which 
Temained for him to sce his cousin, and I at 
Once insisted that I should leave the next day 
for Oak’s Head if he remained. 

There was ahurry of preparations, and the 
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Jack, “a capital fellow,” he said. “You must 
get acquainted with him some day.” 

I rode over with Uncle Thurlow and Knight 
to the cars. There was a hundred miles ride 
before them. Knight was in the best of spirits, 
and sent all kinds of pleasant messages to Cous- 
in Pressy about coming next summer to steal a 
corner of her heart away from me. 

Just at the last moment he grew very grave, 
and looking in my face, with his bright, serious 
eyes, he said, “Ah, Torrey, I shall never forget 
—never, as leng as we both live.” He wrung 
my hand, and the train started. 

It was dull at the Pinery after he left, and I 
began to look forward again eagerly to my re- 
turn home. Still, my uncle and aunt seemed to 
wish to make the remainder of my visit as pleas- 
ant as possible. 

They knew I was fond of pictures, and one 
morning Aunt Agnes brought me a very choice 
selection of European landscapes, which great- 
ly delighted me. Uncle Gaige had been abroad 
several times, and had a rare collection of an- 
cient coins, some of them of great value. 

One day he brought out the old casket which 
contained them, in itself a rare piece of Floren- 
tine workmanship, saying, with a smile, that 
the history of the world could be written out of 
that heap of coins, if one only had the knowl- 
edge necessary to read them. 

Perhaps I inherited something of my uncle’s 
tastes; for the old coins, with their curious heads 
and their odd letters, had a mysterious fascina- 
tion for me. 

What strange stories they could tell of Greece, 
in her ancient glory; and Rome, when she was 
mistress of the world; and Spain, in her palmy 
days; of France, under her strong, cruel Bour- 
bons; and England, under her weak, wicked 
Stuarts! 

I sat, and thought, and examined the strange 
mementoes of the past so long, that Aunt Ag- 
nes observed to me, with a smile,— 

“Those old things seem to interest you very 
much, Torrey. They always had a wonderful 
attraction for Knight, also. I have known him 
pore over them for hours.” 

The tea bell rang before I had finished my in- 
spection of the coins. I placed them all back 
in the casket, and set this on my uncle’s desk. 

Another day went by, and I had only one 
more to remain at the Pinery. I was thinking 
of that after supper, when a servant entered the 
library, where I happened to be alone, with a 
message that my uncle and aunt wanted me in 
the sitting-room. 

There was nothing strange in this. I went 
down atonce. As soon, however, asI opened 
the door, I knew that something unusual had 





text morning’ he started to see his Cousin 


happened. 





more looking across the years, I see that little 
boy standing between-the man and woman in 
the large, handsome room, and I pity him—yes, 
I pity him! 

I went and stood in the middle of the room, 
and looked from one face to the other. 

“As God hears me, and as God knows it is 
true, I never took those coins,” I said. “I would 
have died, first. I can only say this over and 
over a thousand times if you ask me. Do you 
believe in your hearts I would dare to stand here 
a thief and a liar?” 

My words, my manner made some impression 
on both of them. I could see they were moved. 

Uncle Gaige spoke first. ‘The circumstances 





THE PROUD LITTLE SCHOOLMA’AM. 


Looking now across the years, I seem to see 
that whole scene just as I saw it then—the large 
room, with its brilliant lights and its rich, dark 
furniture; the tall, imposing figure of my un- 
cle on one side, and the handsome, stately lady 
on the other. And I see, too, the lonely little 
boy standing there by the door, and looking, be- 
wildered, from one stern face to the other. And 
across all the years, seeing the lonely figure of 
that orphan boy, my heart pities him. 

“Come here, Torrey,” said my aunt, in calm, 
slow tones, making the grave displeasure in 
them more apparent. 

I went and stood before her. She looked me 
in the face a few moments, much, I think, as a 


are all against you, but you do not act like a 
cuilty boy. I do not know what to think of the 
matter, but I shall say no more about it.” 

1 went to the door, then turned and spoke as 
I should have done if I had died the next min- 
ute. 
“LT think you have both been very hard, very 
cruel with me. If it was your boy, Aunt Agnes, 
that had stood here, innocent and accused, as 
you have accused me, how would you feel? 
And I have no mother, as he has, to tell it all 
to, and have her comfort me.” 
Something strained and choked my throat, 
then, and I turned and walked away as fast as I 


could. 
(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 
THE PROUD LITTLE SCHOOL- 
MA’AM. 

About five years ago, a little Yankee school- 
ma’am, nineteen years old, with sweet blue 
eyes and all the brown hair that fashion re- 
quired,—without wearing that of the shorn 
Normandy girls,—turned the key of her school- 
house, and set her face towards the great city. 

She felt like a caged bird when she found her- 


judge would look at the criminal arraigned at| self in her uncle’s handsome house, stared at 


the bar. 


and I trembled under that gaze. 


ine yesterday ?” 


me, on the desk.” 
“All of them, Torrey ?” 
“Every one.” 
inthe face when I said this. 


Nobody had them but you.” 


steal Uncle Gaige’s coins?” 
For a moment she did not speak. 
toward her brother. 


of mine. 


the casket.” 


not answer. 
to me.” 


him in the face—the hard, handsome face. 


to me now. 


will be wiser and better to own the truth.” 





Idid not blench, looking her 


“But there are three of the Roman coins gone; 
three, too, which your uncle especially valued. | from such a barbarous region as L —, and 


And I went and stood before him, and looked 


ter. What have you done with the coins? It 


His voice was very hard and stern. He was 
not aman to be trifled with. And now, once! trunk off the hack, heard this, and said,— 


Her gaze hurt me like a blow. It} by his guests, who didn’t know that girls could 
seemed to read all over me “black sheep.” I] look pretty without silk dresses, point lace and 
was an innocent boy, but a shy, nervous one, | jewels. 


They hadn’t been among the hills and 
in the quict nooks of New England, or they 


“Torrey,” she said, her voice at last breaking | wouldn’t have been so ignorant of what makes 
the dreadful silence, “what did you do with | beauty. 
those coins which your uncle gave you to exam- 


One season of balls, and routs, and theatres 
would have brought our sweet little school- 


“TI put them in the casket, and carried that | ma’am down to a level with their beauties.» But 
back to his room, and left it as Uncle Gaige told| early hours, pure air and a quict heart had 


thus far kept her as fresh asa rosebud, or a 
white lily. 

The little schoolma’am went by no pet name. 
She was not “Minnie,” nor “‘Nettie,” nor “Hat- 
tie;” but simple “Mary Brown.” And coming 


with such a plebeian name, her new aunt, who 


Then, through all the tremor and fear, my | had been trained in the glitter of fashion, had 
soul broke out, indignantly, “Aunt Agnes, do] expected to see a great, freckled farm girl, 
you mean to say—do you really think I would | with big hands and feet, whom she should tuck 


out of sight when her stylish friends came to 


She looked | the house! 
He had not uttered a 
word. He sat like the statue behind her, and | her husband’s request in the matter of this visil, 
I knew he was taking in every word and look} with many inward misgivings; for she had 


She was a kind woman, and had yiclded to 


gone through some sorrow before she hal 


“It is very painful, Torrey, for me to accuse | taught the good man himself where to put hi+ 
you, quite as painful as it is for you to hear me, | great New Hampshire fect, and how to dispo.c 
but the coins are gone. Nobody else has touched | of his red hands in company. 


But she loved him for his noble heart, and as 


There was such a tumult of grief, amazement, | he yielded gracefully to all her requirements, 
horror, anger, going on within me, that I could | they had now become as one in socicty. It is 


little wonder, then, that she dreaded the thouglit 


Then I heard my uncle’s voice. “Torrey, come | of breaking in another of “the New Hampshire 


Browns!” 
Her joy was full when Mary Brown, dusty 
and weary, and enrobed in that universal 


“T have let your aunt speak first, because she | Yankee dress, a black alpaca, stood before her. 
is a woman and a mother, but you must listen | She folded the little schoolma’am in her arms, 
There is no use denying the mat-| and exclaimed, in admiration,— 


“OQ, you little darling! Why didn’t your Un- 
cle John tell me you were such a girl!” 
Uncle John, as he was ordering the one little 
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“This is the way all the Browns look, but me! 
You took the rough one of the lot.” 

Mrs. John Brown saw at a glance, what silks 
and jewels would do for Mary; and at once re- 
solved on bringing out a star that winter. 

Mary’s father had sold two calves, and a two 
hundred-pound pig just before she left home; 
and like the dear, good father he was, had add- 
ed the proceeds to his child’s salary, for the out- 
fit for this wonderful visit. 

Her mother, and her Aunt Emeline, as well as 
Polly Baker, the all-skilful mountain “mantua- 
maker,” had been a whole weck making up the 
black alpaca, the green rep, the purple thibet, 
and the two pretty Merrimack wrappers; but 
Mrs. John Brown didn’t take a tithe of that 
time getting them out of sight! 

Uncle John had made plenty of money by 
selling his native granite; and that money was 
as free as the air. So the new aunt took Mary 
through the labyrinth of A. T. Stewart’s, and 
all the other labyrinths where costly and beau- 
tiful things were to be had, and loaded her with 
gifts which quite bewildered the little girl, who 
had come, not quite sure even of a warm wel- 
come. 

Before she had been ten days at Uncle John’s, 
she was all in trim for “society,””—for there was 
no polishing of manners to be done; that had 
come by nature, and by the gentle training in 
that plain farm-house on the hillside. 

Then Aunt Eliza, who had neither mother 
nor sister, and who was but ten years older than 
Mary, proposed Uncle John’s adopting her, and 
bringing her out, and marrying her off! 

Mary laughed heartily, and said, “Why, Aunt 
Eliza, my father would give away his right 
hand, rather than one of his children,—to be 
adopted, I mean.” 

“But he ought not to be selfish, my dear,” 
said the lady. “He ought to consult your fu- 
ture good. It seems to me little short of immo- 
lation, to keep such a girl as you imprisoned 
among those rocky hills!” 

“But auntie,” replied Mary, “if he should of- 
fer to give me away,I should rebel ficreely. I 
have never yet seen any person, nor any place, 
that had charms enough to draw me away from 
that dear old home and those in it!” 

Fredrika Bremer must have talked with Mrs. 
John Brown, or ladies of her class, before she 
said, “The chief end of woman in Amcrica is to 
get married.” She regarded a single life asa 
calamity; and would have thought any girl 
wise to take the first offer, lest—awful possibil- 
ity !—she might never have another! 

Our little schoolma’am thought otherwise— 
or, rather, she thought little about the matter 
any way. 

There was a certain young man in Mrs. 
Brown’s circle of friends, who was regarded as 
rare game among managing mammas and am- 
bitious girls. He was rich, and handsome, and 
lisped sweetly; but he had never applied him- 
self to any pursuit in life. 

So, very naturally, the shade of a kid glove 
and the knot of a necktie had become subjects 
of vast importarice in his mind; and the last 
new novel was always the theme of his conver- 
sation. 

He made no secret of his heart’s affairs, and 
it was understood that he was looking for beau- 
ty; while his prudent father, who knew the 
worth of money from the toil of making it, 
strove to interest him in every girl of fortune 
he met. 

Mrs. John Brown felt that she had a trap 
whereby he and the fortune both could be 
brought into the Brown family! 

Iler first step was to dress Mary like an heiress, 
to blind old “papa,” and to dazzle his son. The 
next, was to keep it a profound secret that 
Father Brown was a farmer, ploughing in his 
shirt sleeves, and going to market in a blue 
frock; and also that Mary was a schoolma’am; 
—‘it was regarded so pitiful for a woman to be 
thrown on herself for support,” she said. 

When this matter of “a secret policy” was 
suggested to our good girl, she laughed, and 
said,— 

“But, auntie, I shall surely forget my lesson! 
The first time I converse with this young man, 
I shall catch myself boasting of my power to 
control boys bigger than myself; and I may 
call on him to rejoice with me in the rise of but- 
ter! But Pll promise to behave as well as I 
can, and to say nothing of shirt sleeves and 
blue farm-frocks at the first interview.” 

“All those things are right and reputable in 
their own place, my dear; but they wouldn’t be 
understood in New York,” said Mrs. John 
Brown; “and I want you to marry and settle 
where you'll be appreciated.” 

Mrs. Brown’s most ardent hopes were ful- 
filled—or she thought they were—when she saw 
young Augustus Van Horn taken captive at the 
first glance of the little face. 





He let this be known at once, not only to the 
little schoolma’am, but to every body else. 

Trollope says, “Some young men come of age 
at, twenty-one, some at twenty-two, and some 
never come of age at all!” Augustus Van 
IIorn belonged to the last class, and was, there- 
fore, a boy at twenty-five! He was regardless 
of every thing but the fact that Mary Brown 
was handsome; and that he should like to look 
at her face always. He didn’t care if she taught 
six country schools, nor if her father wore three 
blue frocks to market, at once! She was her- 
self, lovely and beautiful, and just the wife he 
wanted! 

But the prudent papa, ever watchful against 
pretty and designing girls, whose faces were 
their only fortune, took alarm and opened the 
subject to Uncle John, asking what Eliphalet 
Brown’s profession was, the value of his estate, 
&c. And he asserted his authority over Augus- 
tus in this matter, who had no income of his 
own! 

Poor Mrs. John Brown was now in a panic, 
and feared, unless some secret policy was de- 
vised, that her game would escape the shot! 
But Mary declared—what nobody believed— 
that she would not take this young man as her 
husband, if his father would make over his for- 
tune to her! 

“If I married him,” she said, “I should be a 
‘schoolma’am’ to the end of my days, with him 
for my pupil! He couldn’t get into my second 
class in New Hampshire, as he is now.” 

This noble Yankee girl had too much princi- 
ple to flirt with any one; and she made a real 
effort to discourage the youth’s attentions. But 
all in vain; he made her an offer and was re- 
jected. But none knew it except the two. 

The old gentleman and lady who owned Mr. 
Augustus Van Horn, were quite surprised by 
his sudden resolve to leave town for a few days. 
As soon as he was off, the prudent old father 
went to Mrs. John Brown’s, resolved to dash the 
bright hopes of the country girl, by telling her 
he should disown his son in the event of a mar- 
riage he did not approve. 

It took him some time to arrange his speech, 
and he didn’t doit very well, after all. Mary 
Brown did not understand what “penniless girl” 
he was hitting at, till he said,— 

“T thought you ought to know that we look 
on Augustus as a mere boy, and so be on your 
guard against wronging him, or raising your 
own hopes; for they can never be fulfilled.” 

Mary’s face turned crimson as she looked at 
her aunt for an explanation; but she, too, was 
bewildered. 

“If ‘the hopes’ you allude to, sir,” she said, 
“are hopes of being your daughter, I assure 
youlT have none. You force me to tell what I 
meant to keep secret as a matter of honor; that 
I yesterday refused to become your son’s wife. 
I am, as you say, a ‘penniless girl’ here; but at 
home I stand very differently. I am rich there, 
for I have a good and honorable father who is 
independent; and every body belonging to me 
is sensible and well-educated. It would be hard 
for me to come down to a life of frivolous gay- 
ety. The education which fits a girl to teach, 
and thus to make herself worth something to 
the world, is thought as honorable in New Eng- 
land, as jewels, and lace, and gold are here. I 
never loved my own rugged old hills as well be- 
fore, nor those who live on them so much as 
when I contrast them with people in fashionable 
life. I have enjoyed my friends, and every 
thing new I have seen here; and it is not in 
any one’s power to mar this visit by seeming to 
despise me! Iam as proud as any one! I am 
too proud to live in this circle, where I should 
lose my independent spirit, and tread in other 
people’s foot-prints. I’m proud of my hills, of 
my home, and my name; and I’m thankful as 
well as proud, that I’m a little Yankee school- 
ma’am, who can live by her own efforts, even 
should she never meet with any one she loved 
and honored enough to marry. I have declined 
entering your family.” 

Whose pride was humbled that day, think 
you? 


ter 
SOWING WILD OATS. 


It is a favorite notion with some boys that 
they must sow wild oats before coming to man- 
hood, and that they will suffer no special harm 
by a little dissipation, which will be given up 
when they grow older. Thomas Hughes, the 
author of “Tom Brown at Rugby,” a great friend 
of the boys, says on this point: 

“In all the wide range of accepted maxims, 
there is none, take it for all, more thoroughly 
abominable than the one as to the sowing of 
wild oats. Look atiton what side you will, 
and I will defy you to make any thing but a 
devil’s maxim out of it. What a man—be he 





THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








reap. The only thing to do with wild oats is to 
put them carefully into the hottest part of the 
fire, and get them burned to dust, every seed of 
them. If you sow them, no matter in what 
ground, they will come up with long, tough 
roots, like the couch-grass, and luxuriant stalks 
and leaves, as sure as there is a sun in heaven 
—a crop which turns one’s heart cold to think 
of. The devil, téo, whose special crop they 
are, will see that they thrive, and you, and no- 
body else, will have to reap them; and no com- 
mon reaping will get them out of the soil, which 
must be dug down deep again and again. Well 
for you if, with all your care, you can make the 
ground sweet again by your dying day.” 


42> 
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For the Companion. 

A TRUE STORY. 
A bitter cold day, snow falling at intervals, a 
keen wind whistling pitilessly, and a stormy 
night evidently coming on. 
The three little Riches sat cuddling round the 
fire in the kitchen, for that was the warmest 
room in the house; mother was sewing at one 
window with a shawl on, and father writing at 
the other with his feet on a foot-stove. All 
looked rathgr blue, not only with cold, but de- 
spondency, for the quarterly money had not 
come, and the quarterly bills had, bigger than 
usual, because Nelly had been ill, and every 
thing was very high. 
The children knew that Christmas presents 
would fail that year. Mrs. Rich was mourning 
over their disappointment, while she sewed 
away on the poorly paid work, which would 
help a little, and Mr. Rich’s quiet face looked 
anxious as his pen flew, for his article on ‘The 
Beauty of Poverty” must be finished and dis- 
posed of at once. 
“T think we are the miserablest family in the 
world,” said Nelly, warming her doll’s feet with 
maternal care. 
“So do I, to have to sit in the kitchen to keep 
warm, and save wood, and wear old shoes, and 
have no goodies. It’s a shame!’ cried Jimmy, 
whittling wrathfully, as he thought of his 
wrongs. 
“It might be worse,” said quiet Mary, the eld- 
est of the three, and as she spoke there came a 
knock, which being answered, showed them 
that they were not the most miserable family in 
the world. 
A boy in ragged clothes, with a woman’s 
shawl over his head, came in, went straight to 
the stove, saying, while his teeth chattered with 
the cold,— 
“Please’m, could you lend mother a little 
wood? We aint got a stick, and pa didn’t come 
home to-day, so we’re most froze.” 
“Yes, certainly,” began Mrs. Rich—whose 
name described her heart better than it did her 
purse—then she stopped and whispered to her 
husband, “Shall we have enough to-carry us 
over Sunday if we give away a part?” 
“No, my dear, there is barely enough for one 
fire till Monday, when I can go to town and sce 
about a load. But of course we shall give the 
poor soul half,” returned Mr. Rich, putting down 
his pen. 

“Our children will suffer if we do.” 

“Mrs. Poor’s children will suffer more if we 
don’t.” 

“They can go to bed, and keep warm in that 
way; they often do.” 

“So can ours, and make a frolic of it. Their 
beds are warmer than the Poors’, and they have 
food enough, which isn’t the case with our neigh- 

r.”? 

Oi suppose we ought; but it hardly seems 
fair to help support that drunkard’s family, 
when we find it difficult to support our own;” 
and Mrs. Rich sighed, for she loved her chil- 
dren and pitied her-neighbor, and was divided 
as to her duty. 

Mr. Rich was an unworldly man, of a beauti- 
fully pious nature, who put his religion into his 
daily life, regardless of consequences. As his 
wife spoke, he turned to the children and said,— 

“Will you go halves in the wood, and trust 
that you will be kept warm?” 

“I won't,” said Jimmy, eyeing Jack as a pug- 
nacious small dog might eye a big one, whom 
he longed, yet feared to attack. 

“T will,” said Mary, who believed in her hu- 
man father as devoutly as he did in his Heaven- 
ly one. 

“I'd like to be kind, but I don’t see how we 
can be warm without wood,” added Nelly, wav- 
ering between two decisions. 

“You remember the story of the widow’s 
cruse? Well, I don’t expect angels to come 
and fill our wood-shed; but I think the same 
logs that warm our neighbor will warm us in 
another way. Will you try the experiment?” 

asked Mr. Rich, in the persuasive voice that 





young, old, or middle-aged—sows, that shall he 






never failed to win obedience. 


“Yes, we will!” cried all three, understanding 
his meaning, though they could not put it into 
words. 

“That’s my good little people, who love their 
neighbor better than themselves. Come, Jack, 
I give you half I have, and you are welcome to 
it. If some one hadn’t helped themselves with- 
out asking, there would have been more,” add- 
ed Mr. Rich, as he led the way to the shed, piled 
the barrow full, and watched the boy wheel it 
away, looking more penitent and subdued than 
if he had received a good whipping; for Jack 
had robbed the wood-pile when it was high, and 
it cut him to the heart to be so kindly made 
welcome to half, now, when it was low. 

“Trust in Providence is a beautiful thing, but 
our faith is not always rewarded as soon as we 
would like; so we’ll have tea early, and make a 
short evening, else we shall have to spend to- 
morrow in our beds,” said Mrs. Rich, a little 
sadly, as Nelly eoughed, and a bitter gust blew 
round the old house. 

“What do you expect will happen, father?” 
asked Jimmy, as they sat giving their toes a go- 
to-bed warm. 

“Fither that the weather will moderate, the 
wood hold out, or we shall cheerfully bear a lit- 
tle discomfort, rather than let others poorer 
and more helpless than we, suffer real hard- 
ship.” 

“T’d like to see an angel that went about do- 
ing good,” said Mary, thoughtfully. 

“Look in the glass, dear, and you’ll see some- 
thing very like a charitable little spirit,” re- 
turned her mother, smiling. 

“Some one’s knocking; may be it’s an angel, 
after all,” cried Nelly, looking rather excited. 
The door was opened, and in lumbered a big 
man, covered with snow, from his cow-hide 
boots to his fur cap, under which his red face 
glowed with the frosty air, like that of a jolly 
Christmas giant. 

“T can’t set, thanky. I started for town with 
a load of prime oak wood, but this pesky storm 
has riz, so that I give up my job as a bad one, 
and am headin’ for home agin. But my crit- 
ters find it tough pullin’ through the drifts, so 
I stopped to see ef you’d let me dump the load 
here. It’s about time for yourn to be out, and 
mabby it would accommodate all raound, hey ?” 

“The angel! the angel! Mr. Brown’s the an- 
gel!’ sung Nelly, dancing round him, while 
Mrs. Rich looked at her husband with the con- 
trite air of one convicted of little faith. 

“T should like the wood very much, but I can’t 
pay for it just yet,” began Mr. Rich, smiling to 
himself at this unexpected solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

“Sho! that aint no matter; let it stan’ as long 
as you like. Folks that trust other folks as you 
do, deserves to be trusted back agin. I aint for- 
got the queer beggar man, haw! haw!” and Mr. 
Brown laughed a big, jovial laugh, that did one 
good to hear. 

“Very well, dump away, then, and Ill come 
and help you,” said Mr. Rich, laughin::, too, as 
he lizhted his lantern and followed the farmer, 
who went to “haw, haw” at his oxen, in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

The children gathered about the window to 
watch the pretty light flit to and fro, the snow 
whirl into the men’s faces, and the great logs 
go tumbling into the shed. 

Somehow, that wood seemed to warm them 
even before it was cut; and when father came 
in with an armful he looked quite glorified, with 
the flakes shining in his hair, his face full of 
winter roses, and little rainbows glittering in 
his eyes. 

“Isn’t it nice?” 

“What a pretty fire oak makes!” 

“T hope the Poors are comfortable.” 

“Mr. Brown is a splendid man, isn’t he?” 

“What did he mean by the queer beggar?” 
chattered the children, basking in the warnt 
glow of the rousing fire that went rollicking up 
the chimney. 

“Mother must tell that story,” answered Mr. 
Rich, who was finishing off the “Beauty of Pov- 
erty” in a most delightful manner. 

“It was some years ago, but the neighbor : 
don’t forget it, neither do I, though I was prove! 
in the wrong as well as they,” began Mrs. Rich, 
looking as if she liked to tell that story. 

“We were boarding, then, and one day, as we 
sat at dinner, your father was told that some 
one wished to see him. 

“He went, and presently came back looking 
both touched and amused; but nobody would 
have known why, if one of the gentlemen, who 
came in at the same time, had not begun to joke 

him about something which he had done. 

“Between them the truth came out, and we 
found that father had lent twenty dollars to & 
man whom he never saw before, merely because 





the man told a sad story, and said he had come 
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to father because he had heard how charitable 


“he was. 


“*You afe my only hope,’ said the man, with 
tears in his eyes. He looked like an unfortu- 
nate gentleman, and seemed so forlorn, that fa- 
ther couldn’t refuse the help he asked, promis- 
ing to return the money when his fortunes im- 
proved. 

“Of course every one blamed, ridiculed and 
laughed at father, saying he would never sce 
his twenty dollars again, and it would serve 
him right for believing a stranger’s promise. 

“Father bore it all patiently, simply replying 
that he trusted the man, as the n@&n had trusted 
him, and time would prove whether he was 
right.” 

“Was he?” asked Jimmy, eagerly, for he took 
a manly interest in this unbusinesslike transac- 
tion. 

“Yes, quite right. For more than a year peo- 
ple joked us unmercifully about our gentleman 
beggar, but there came a time when we had the 
laugh on our side; for one day aletter arrived 
with a check for forty dollars in it. A beauti- 
ful, grateful letter from father’s friend. He 
wasn’t a beggar now, for the money helped him 
to get the work he was fitted to do, and he was 
doing well, so well that he begged us to keep 
the doubled sum, as a poor acknowledgment of 
our kindness to him in the darkest hours of his 
life. 

‘People were amazed, and said it was a rare 
instance of honesty and gratitude, for nine out 
of ten would have proved swindlers, and never 
returned money so lent. Perhaps they were 
right, but father always seems to find the tenth 
man who is honest, or else his beautiful faith 
in the good that lies in the meanest, has power 
to change one of the nine rogues into a friend. 

“T had a lesson then as well as the neighbors; 
but I need reminding, sometimes, as to-day, 
that he who gives to the poor, lends to the Lord, 
and never is forgotten, for his faith’s sake.” 

As she ended, Mrs. Rich slipped her hand into 
her husband’s, with a look which said how 
much she loved and leaned upon him, and the 
children gave their good-night kisses with unu- 
sual tenderness, as they trooped away to bed, 
feeling that they were a rich and happy family, 
after all; for, while they enjoyed the luxury of 
playing Providence to those less blessed than 
they, God remembered them. 





ON THE SANDS. 

It was in the year 1856 that I signed articles, 
and joined the Sarak Ann, four-hundred-ton 
coal-brig, trading between Sunderland and Lon- 
don. 

She was a fine old vessel enough, but wanted 
fair weather. I knew well enough that one 
bump on the sands anywhere would open her 
seams so that the water would rush in and sink 
her at any time. 

We were nine in crew on board the Sarah 
Ann, including the skipper and a boy, poor lad, 
making his first trip; and it was one afternoon 
last winter that we were off the Norfolk coast 
on our way south. 

It was dirty weather, and, look which way we 
would, there were signs of its getting worse: 
The wind kept coming in sharp puffs, and the 
sun, as it went down, lit up the sky with a 
hundred colors—all very beautiful and wonder- 
ful to look at, but telling of fierce winds, and 
rising seas, and storm-beaten ships, heaving and 
falling, and groaning in every timber. 

I should have run for Yarmouth roads if I had 
been captain, and made all snug for the night; 
but, you see, the profit on a cargo of coal de- 
pends somewhat on the length of a voyage. 
Men’s wages have to be paid, and they have 1o 
be fed. If a quick run is made, the cost of the 
cargo comes small; so, being anxious to run his 
cargo as quickly as possible, our skipper, as 
the evening came on, madé all snug aloft, 
shortening sail till we were staggering along 
under foresail, mainsail and jib. 

f The weather got worse as the night wore on. 

One of you come here to the wheel,” shouted 
the skipper at last, during a lull. I went, to 
find that the lights on shore, by which we were 
steering, were shut out of sight by the driving 
rain, and that the skipper was looking out un- 
easily, with his hand shading his eyes. 

“Was that the fog-bell?” he shouted to me; 
but I only shook my head, hearing nothing but 
a Tushing wind and the wash of the sea. 

‘Seems a deal of white water ahead,” he said; 
and then, quite with a groan, “God help us! 
ie too close in. Put her about, lad, put 
_ He didn’t finish, for just then, as I was mak- 
ing the spokes of the wheel spin round in my 
hand, the old ship struck lightly upon the 
Sands, quivered, rose, lifting her bows quite out 
Of the water, and then seemed to dive down, to 








strike heavily, and stay, wedged, as it were, 
upon the bank. 

There was a regular shriek from the men 
forward; it was not like the cry you would have 
expected to hear from half-a-dozen men. 

And now there was no rising and falling to 
the waves; but, as the old ship lay fast, they 
leaped around her, thrashing her sides, and 
leaping aboard, and on one side, as a great 
wave swept the deck, it tore off a good twenty 
feet of the bulwark as easily as if it had been so 
much paper. 

None but those who have been where it is 
raging, can understand the power of the sea, as 
tons upon tons of water leap on the deck, dash- 
ing from end to end, and carrying all before. 
Men were swept here and there, and one boat 
was tossed over the side like a nufshell. 

“Bear a hand here with the other!” shouted 
the skipper. We contrived to get the boat over 
the side just in time for a wave to topple over 
and fill her, and snatch her, as it were, out of 
our grasp; and the boat disappeared in amongst 
the foam boiling so fiercely all round us. 

We wanted no orders then, and, to a man, 
should have taken to the rigging, only the skip- 
per wouldn’t hear of it. 

“Fetch the binnacle-lantern!” he shouted in 
my ear, and, holding on tightly, I made my 
way to the poop, unhooked the lantern, and 
was coming back, when I came. against the 
skipper, and two men, with a tar-barrel, which 
they stuck upon the stern, where the waves did 
not beat. After no end of trying, with the lan- 
tern sheltered inside, we got it to catch fire, 
when it burned and roared away finely, the 
smoke running off to leeward in a cloud. 

“That'll let em know we’re in trouble,” says 
the skipper; “‘and they’ll send the life-boat off, 
or else the beachmen ’1l board us in one of their 
yawls.” 

Getting out of reach of the waves as well as 
we could, and listening to the blows they dealt 
the old ship, we clung there, watching the blaz- 
ing beacon—the signal of distress—and knowing 
that, if seen, it would soon bring off help. 

The barrel blazed furiously, though not for 
long; the melted tar running blazing down 
upon the wet poop. But our skipper was 
staunch, and made us bring forward another, 
which lit easily upon the old one, and soon 
blazed up again. 

“They must have seen the first,” he said; 
“but that will let them know where we are.” 

“Please God!” I muttered; and then we waited 
again. 

But that barrel blazed up, and then began to 
turn to a golden skeleton,' whose fragments 
were swept off to leeward, and still no help 
came. 

“Takes time,” says the skipper; “‘and this is 
arough night to put off in. Give ’em a little 
longer, my lads; they’ll have us yet safe enough. 
There’s another barrel yet.” 

There was; and we got it on the top of the 
others, whose red-hot ashes were eating their 
way into the vessel; but this one was long 
enough before it would take fire. It burned, 
though, at last, sending a strange light over 
the tumbling waters, which foamed and roared 
everywhere around us; and I could not help 
thinking that they would be brave men who 
would come out to us on such a night. 

“Now, my lads,” the skipper shouted, “let’s 
get up on to the mainyard. Steady, there; the 
boy first.” 

In another minute we were up on the yard, 
and in the top, such of us as were in reach, 
cutting away the rags of sail that still hung to 
the yard, and beat about sharply enough to 
have flogged a man from his hold. 

It was bitterly cold, the wind seeming to go 
through one; and, in a curious, dulled, numb 
way, I got thinking that it was not much use, 
our getting up there, for the tide was flowing, 
and the ship sinking more and more over on 
one side. 

She fell over so much at last, that some of 
the men had their feet within a few feet of the 
water, as it seemed to leap up to snatch them 
from the quivering yard. 

Every eye was strained towards where we 
knew the shore to lie, but not a light was in 
sight—nothing but the black night, with the 
dimly-seen white foam tossing on the sands. 

We knew that any minute might be our last; 
that the careening over of the ship only a little 
more, would dash us all beneath the waves. 

At last came a fit of despair. Had they seen 
our siguals from the shore, there would have 
been help for us by this time. Now there was 
no prospect of any one seeing us, even if we 
held on till daybreak; for who would make out 
a cluster of men clinging to a yard, at this dis- 

tance from the shore, and amongst all this boil- 


The men, for the most part, bore it well, and 
with hardly a murmur; but the poor lad I have 
mentioned, meeting with such a mishap on this, 
his first voyage, after holding out stoutly for 
hours like a man, broke down at last into the 
boy, and cried bitterly and loudly for his mother 
—prayed that it might please God to let him see 
his poor mother once again—only once again. 
There was not a man there that did not say 
“Amen” to the poor boy’s prayer, and then 
whisper a word or two of comfort in his rough 
way. The lad’s words brought up the recollec- 
tion of my own mother, buried long since in 
a country churchyard, and the days so little 
heeded and valued then. Thoughts came swiftly 
as I clung to that quivering spar, with the water 
foaming under me, and I wondered whether our 
bodies would be washed ashore, as I had often 
seen others; whether it would be very hard to 
die; and whether—— 

There was a wetness about my eyes just then, 
—perhaps it was only the spray—and when I 
tried to wipe it away with one numbed hand, I 
could hardly get it as high as my face. 

“Up aloft again, my lads,” said the skipper, 
just then. “It’s our last chance, and will keep 
us out of the water for another hour, and then 
it will be daylight.” 

Somehow the long night had gradually slipped 
away, and the winter’s morning was so near; 
but should we live to see it? As for the poor 
boy, the skipper and I had to hold him on be- 
tween us, till I got my knife out, end, cutting 
loose the signal halliards, lashed the poor boy 
to the topgallant mast, where he almost hung, 
and I knew he could not last much longer. 

We had not been there long before the waves 
were leaping over the yard we had left, the 
brig’s hull having been covered long enough 
before, while the masts lay so slanting, that we 
were all huddled more and more together. 

“They’d never come out in such a sea as this,” 
I thought, thinking of the life-boat; for, instead 
of brightening, the weather grew worse as morn- 
ing cameon. The sea roared round us, running 
higher, it seemed to me, than I had ever seen it 
before. 

Cold now—deathly cold—we seemed to have 
held on to the last. Those who, a time before, 
had a word or two of encouragement to give to 
one another, clung silently to the yard. 

The skipper, too, seemed as if he had about 
given up; for when I spoke to him once or twice, 
he did not answer; and, being close to him, I 
could just make out that his eyes seemed to 
look fixed and strange. That sent a thrill 
through me, such as [ had never felt before. 
I thought he had quite given up, and began to 
ask myself who would be the next. 

Then came a time as if we were all numbed 
in sense as well as feeling; and when at last I 
roused a little up, I found that it was daylight, 
and that right in front of us lay the coast, not 
more than three miles away. Then it was that 
my heart gave a great leap; for, about a mile 
off, I could see the two big sails of a boat, now 
half hidden in the spray, now rising like a cork 
upon the top of some great wave, and I knew 
that we must have been seen, and that the life- 
boat was coming to take us off. 

But would she get to us in time—could we 
hold out for another quarter of an hour? I 
prayed that we might, my heart growing lighter, 
for it seemed as though God had listened to the 
innocent cry of that poor lad. It seemed too 
soon to rejoice, but I was half mad just then, 
and tried to shout, although I knew no one 
could hear me. 

The others, too, now one by one caught sight 
of the boat; and it sent quite a new life through 
them; those who had, but a few minutes before, 
been ready to drop from their hold, clinging 
tightly, waving thcir arms frantically to the 
coming men. 

The moments seemed to drag out longer than 
ever, as a strange quivering of the mast, more 
violent than any we had yet felt, told us that 
it would not hold in its present position much 
longer. 

Our weight must have been telling upon it, 
and, before the boat could reach us, it seemed 
to settle down lower and lower, till the men on 
the lower part were half under water at times. 

And now, for the first time, a shrick for help 
rose; for it seemed hard to die with help so 
near. 

Another minute, and I knew that the sea 
would be boiling over where we clung; but be- 
fore it had passed, and a man had been swept 
from his hold by the hungry waves, the life-boat 
was down upon us, her sails dropped, oars out, 
and she floating like a cork to pick up all; the 
skipper cutting loose and passing on board the 
insensible boy, before trying to leave himself. 

But he nearly lost his own life; fora huge 





ing surf? 


was left far behind. However, they bore down 
upon him again as he struggled in the water, 
caught him up as he was sinking, and then, as 
the sails were again hoisted, we, poor wretches, 
lay in the bottom of that boat, thanking God 
for our deliverance, and that he had put it into 
the hearts of men to give of their store, and 
provide such salvation for their sea-going broth- 
ers in distress. 

I know I thought all that, as they gave me 
brandy, and covered me with some tarpaulin; 
and I learned then that we had been seen at 
daylight by one of the coast-guard, though the 
night had been so thick, that, by the same rule 
that prevented our making out the lighthouse, 
it stayed them from seeing our signals, which 
would not else have been made in vain. 
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For the Companion. 
RETRIBUTION. 


About eight hundred years ago, William, 
Duke of Normandy, aspired to become king 
of England, and to wear the crown that be 
longed to poor Edgar Atheling. He made Har- 
old, another heir to the English crown, who had 
accidentally been thrown into his power, swear 
to support his claim, and obliged him to take 
a great oath over a tub full of dead men’s 
bones. 

Harold disregarded the oath he had taken, 
when he was once more in England, and seized 
the diadem and the royal treasure, when old 
Edward, who was called “the Confessor,” died. 

Duke William set sail with a large fleet, and 
60,000 men, for England, to punish Harold, and 
secure the crown for himself. He was ina 
beautiful ship, that had many colored sails; 
from its masts floated the banner of the Three 
Norman Lions, and on its prow stood a golden 
boy. ; 

He landed his army near Hastings. Here a 
battle was fought, and young Harold was killed, 
and the banner of the three Norman lions waved 
victoriously over the moonlit fields. 

Duke William then became king, wearing the 
diadem he had taken from the dead Harold, and 
that belonged to Edgar Atheling. 

All this you may have read, and more; and I 
allude to it only to bring each fact back to your 
memory. 

A hard king was Duke William, and the peo- 
ple conspired to take from him the bloody and 
stolen diadem. But he determined to hold it. 
So, with his great army of Normans, he marched 
across the country, suppressing, with a violent 
hand, those who opposed hin, killing and maim- 
ing a hundred thousand people, and destroying 
at least a hundred thousand homes. 

The rivers were tinged with blood. The beau- 
tiful English towns were reduced to a&h-heaps, 
and all the land was blackened with fire. 

Thus the duke not only held his crown, but 
won the name of the Conqueror. 

Having conquered England, he sought enjoy- 
ment, and turned his attention to field sports 
and to hunting. He had sixty-eight royal for- 
ests, full of stags and deer; but he permitted no 
one but himself and the people of his court to 
hunt them. 

At Winchester, he thought it would be a fine 
thing to have a great hunting park near his 
residence. There was a tract of country in the 
county of Hampshire, very picturesque and 
beautiful, that he determined to use for this 
purpose. But there were churches scattered 
among the hills, and thousands of peasants 
dwelt there, who had rude but happy homcs. 

William cared little for the churches and less 
for the homes of the peasants; so he sent sol- 
diers to burn the former, and to drive the peo- 
ple away from the latter. 

Nothing was done by the ruthless king to 
supply the wants of the people, or to relieve 
their misery. They left their native hills with 
wailing, and weeping, and wringing of hands, 
uttering imprecations on the head of the Con- 
queror and upon his race. 

The stags multiplicd, and the deer increased, 
and delightful fo the Normad was the New For- 
est on the golden autumn days. 

One day, one of the king’s sons, a fair-haired 
youth named Richard, went to hunt in this New 
Forest. 

He encountered a stag. The animal, mad- 
dened by the attack, rushed upon the prince 
and killed him. 

As the dead body was borne fron the forest, 
broken, and stained with blood, the people said 
that this was a beginning of the reckoning God 
would maxe with William; and that the New 
Forest would prove an unquiet place to the 
Conqueror, and to those of his blood. 

Foolish and superstitious stories began to be 
circulated. The people said that the New For- 





wave scemed to lift the life-boat away, and he 


est was haunted; that spirits were seen by 
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moonlight, gliding among the dusky trees; that 
demons revelled there when the tempest arose, 
and the lightnings flashed, and the rain dashed 
on the great oaks. The old foresters did not 
wish to return to itnow. They talked of it in 
low whispers, as of a place accursed. 

At last William died. It was a bitter death. 
The Conqueror trembled before that conqueror, 
to whom the princes of the earth must yield. 
The nobles fled from his bedside. His servants 
pillaged the apartment where he died, and 
rolled the dead body from the bed, and left it 
lying on the floor. A good knight took it up 
and carried it to St. Stephen’s church, at Cean. 
But I must refer you to the great histories for 
the revolting details. Suffice it to say, that 
frightful was the death, and shocking was the 
burial, of Duke William, the ambitious and 
remorseless “Conqueror.” 

He left three sons, William Rufus, Robert and 
Henry. To the first he bequeathed England, to 
the second Normandy, and to the last £5,000. 

William Rufus now became king of England, 
He was called the Red King, because he had a 
red face and red hair; and a red king he proved 
to be, in another sense, 

The Red King, like his father, quarrelled with 
every body, and, like him, sought and found 
enjoyment by hunting in the New Forest. 

One pleasant day in May, when the leaves 
were tender, and the ferny hills were sunny and 
sprinkled with flowers, another Richard, the son 
of Robert of Normandy, went to hunt in the 
New Forest. After a merry time he was acci- 


dentally shot by an arrow. Again a mournful 
retinue came out of the forest, bearing the body 
of a prince, stained with blood. 


August came, with its young deer, and newly- 
fledzed birds. The Red King, with his brother 
Ilenry and a great court party, went to the New 
Forest to spend some days in hunting and feast- 
ing. The first day sped merrily, and was fol- 
Jowed by a banquet. It was held at a place 
called Malwood-Keep, a famous lodge for royal 
hunting parties. 

The next night, a man with a coal-cart was 
riding in the New Forest, when he discovered a 
body lying by the way, shot with an arrow in 
the breast. He laid it in his dirty cart and 
jogged on. It was the Red King. 

Many stories are told of the manner in which 
the king was killed. Some say that his brother 
Henry caused his death; others, that he was ac- 
cidentally shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, a famous 
marksman in those days. Sir Walter’s story 
was, that he died by an arrow winged by an 
unseen foc. 

A mystery it is, and a mystery it will ever 
remain. This much we know; he died where 
the poor peasants had foretold he would die, in 
the New Forest. 

Now the spectres said to have been seen in 
the New Forest were but shapes of fancy; but 
how it happened that the two Richards and the 
Red King perished there, it is not for us to say: 
Only,— 

“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small.” 
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DOGS A PEST. 


A good dog is one of the best friends and 
companions, and many a boy has been saved 
from drowning and from wild beasts by such a 
brave protector. But half-wild dogs are as bad 
as wolves. So Dr. Kane found them in Green- 
land; and so a recent traveller found them in 
the tropics. THe says: 


“The lean, hungry dogs before mentioned were 
my greatest enemies, and kept me continually 
on the watch. If my boys left the bird they 
were skinning for a moment, it was suro.to be 
carried off. Every thing eatable had to be hung 
up to the roof to be out of theirreach. Ali had 
just finished skinning a fine bird of paradise 
one day, when he dropped the skin. Before he 
could stoop to pick it up, one of this famished 
race had seized upon it, and he only succeeded 
in rescuing it from its fangs after it was torn to 
tatters. Two skins of the large birds of para- 
dise, which were quite dry and ready to pack 
away, were incautiously left on my table at 
night, wrapped up in paper. The next morn- 
ing they were gone, and only a few scattered 
feathers indicated their fate. 

“Every night, as soon as I was in bed, I could 
hear them searching about for what they could 
devour, under my table, and all about my boxes 
and baskets, keeping me in a state of suspense 
till morning, lest something of value might 
have been incautiously left within their reach. 
They would drink the oil of my floating lamp 
and eat the wick, and upset or break my crock- 
ery if my lazy boys had neglected to wash 
away even the smell of any thing eatable. In 


proof boots, ate a large piece out of an old 
leather game-bag, besides devouring a portion 
of my mosquito curtain.” 





THE BOBOLINK AND THE SPORTS- 
MAN, 


A bobolink, whose lucky lot 

It was to dodge a sportsman’s shot, 
Perched on a hemlock-bough, began 
To taunt the disappointed man: 


“Click! bang! Put in more powder, mister! 
Tall shooting, that! Call in your sister! 
Shoot with a shovel, you’d do better! 

Ha! Rip-si-da’dy! I'm your debtor! 
Chick-a-dee-dee! Don’t pine in sorrow! 
You couldn’t doit. Call to-morrow! 

You’ll always find mein. Tip-wheet! 
You’re a great fool! Lip! Zip!. Bang! Skeet! 
Chick-a-dee-dee! Tip-wheet! I never 

Felt better! Bobolinks forever! 

You thought you had me fast asleep; 

Excuse my laughing; you look cheap. 
Come, try again; don’t quit your gaming; 

I feel so safe when you are aiming!” 

The sportsman angry grew; another 

Drew near, and thus addressed his brother: 
“When your attempts to injure fail, 
Complain not if your victim rail.” 


“oo ——_——_——— 





For the Companion. 


HOW JACK RAISED STRAWBER- 
RIES. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 

Jack was a boy of remarkable capacity. He 
could eat strawberries as long as there were any 
to be had. When the season was over, and the 
last piled up dish of fragrant berries had disap- 
peared, he gave a sigh and said to his sister 
Mary, “It’s too bad—it is too bad. Now they’re 
all gone, and I do believe I could eat strawber- 
ries the whole year!” 

“If you like them so much, why don’t you 
grow them yourself?” 

If any one had told him to make his own jack- 
ets, he could not have been more astonished. 

“Raise my own strawberries? How? I haven't 
any garden, andI don’t know how they culti- 
vate them, if I had.” 

“Where is your ‘marble ground,’ as you call 
it? Wouldn’t that do if it was dug up?” 

“Why, it’s hard as a stone; nothing will grow 
there except weeds.” 

“If weeds will grow, strawberries will. Now, 
Jack, I’ll make a trade with you. If you'll 
dig up your playground, I’ll buy some straw- 
berry plants, and then if you will take the time 
to plant them, all the fruit they bear shall be 
yours. Is it a bargain?” 

Jack had no reply to make. 
seemed dubious. Present pleasures called too 
loud. The boys were out on the village com- 
mon, and he was eager to join them. Taking 
his hat he moved towards thedoor. The shouts 
of the boys were ringing in his ears, and away 
he went without a word to Mary. 

About five o’clock he came home, and after 
supper fell into a profound meditation, that is, 
profound for an active boy, who was never 
known to sit still more than ten minutes at a 
time. 

Suddenly he jumped up, rolled puss over on 
her back, rubbed her fur the wrong way, gave 
a whoop, and then rushed out of doors. Ina 
few moments he ran to the window where Mary 
was sitting. His pants were dirty, his fingers 
grimy, and himself generally miserable. 

“IT can’t doit. It’s no use to try.” 

“Can’t do what?” 

“Why, [ thought I would accept your straw- 
berry offer; but it’s too hard work, and it will 
take too long.” 

“That’s because you are in too much of a 
hurry. Wait a moment till I get my hat, and 
we will see what needs to be done.” 

On reaching the playground they found it 
thickly overgrown with weeds. On the path 
was an old spade, and one corner of the patch 
showed signs of some attempt at cleaning 
things up. 

“In the first place, Jack, you should have 
pulled up the weeds by hand, and in the second 
place, your spade is too large and heavy for 
you. To-morrow I'll ask father to get you some 
better and lighter tools.” 

The next morning the strawberry project was 
mentioned to Mr. May. Like a sensible man he 
at once approved it, and promised to get the 
tools. He even went out after breakfast and 
showed Jack the best way to pull up the weeds. 

The following night the weeds had been all 
pulled up, and Mr. May had brought home a 
short-handled, five-pronged fork, and a light, 
iron rake. 

“T was told, Jack, that this fork is better than 
aspade. Let us try it and see.” 

Jack took the fork, thrust it into the hard 
ground as far as it would go, and then tried to 

turn up the soil. After a hard struggle he made 
Out to turn the earth over once. 

“It is pretty tough; but I guess I can do it in 


The prospect 





Borneo, they gnawed off the tops of my water- 


“You will find it easier if you rake off the 
weeds first.” 

“SoIshall. Well, ’ll rake them off to-mor- 
row.” 

The following day the weeds were all raked 
off and the spading fairly started. 

Jack found it harder work than he expected, 
and went to bed that night very tired. The 
next day was rainy, and the following was Sun- 
day, but by Wednesday night the entire play- 
ground was spaded and raked smoothly, and 
looked very nice. 

“Now, Mary, bring on your plants. I’m all 
ready to set them out.” 

“Let me see. The books say the middle or 
last of August is the proper time. Yes, I’ll get 
the plants, but I heard father say that the land 
was not rich enough. I think he intends to buy 
some manure for you to dress it.” 

Jack was somewhat disappointed at this. 
However, it did him no harm, and the delay 
that followed taught him one of the first lessons 
to be learned in horticulture—patience. 

One morning he went to his playground, and 
found upon it a heap or two of manure that 
some one had left there. Going to his father, 
he asked him what it meant. 

“Your strawberry plants must have some- 
thing to eat. The land has not been cultivated 
for some time, and the weeds and grass have 
eaten all the good soil up. We must restore to 
the land those things that plants require. Well, 
decomposed manure from the barn or stable, 
contains large quantities of the very things 
plants need. If we bury the manure just un- 
der the soil, so that the sun and wind will not 
dry it up, and where the fine roots of the plants 
can reach it, we shall get a very much finer crop 
of fruit than if we withheld the manure and suf- 
fered the plants to pick up what they could find 
in the exhausted soil. 

After dinner Jack went to work, and under 
his father’s direction spread the manure over 
the ground, and then, with the fork his father 
had bought him, forked it in out of sight. 
During the afternoon he had noticed that it 
was cloudy. At four there was every appear- 
ance of rain. Just as he was finishing his work, 
a man entered the gate, bearing a large basket 
on his arm. 

“Ts this young Mr. May?” 
“My name is Jack May, sir. 
for you?” 

“I have brought some strawberry plants. Mr. 
May told me to bring them here the first cloudy 
afternoon. It looked like rain this noon, sol 
dug the plants, and here they are. Itis just the 
day to put them out, as it will rain to-night.” 

“Are you going to plant them, sir?” 

“Why,no; not exactly. Iwas told to let you 
plant them, but to help youif you wished me 


” 

“I should like to have your help. I never 
planted any myself.” 

“Allright. Geta line and a trowel, and we'll 
have ’em plantedin notime. Fetch a yardstick, 
also.” 

Jack then went to the barn and gota long 
piece of twine, two short sticks and a trowel. 
From the house he procured his mother’s yard- 
stick. 

The man then measured off the bed, and found 
it was forty feet long and eight feet wide. This 
done, he fastened one end of the line to one of 
the sticks, and stuck it up in the ground at one 
end of the bed, and one foot from the side. 

The line was then drawn tight the whole 
length of the bed, and fastened at the other 
end, thus marking off a space one foot wide and 
forty feet long. 

Bidding Jack hold the basket, and hand him 
the plants as fast as he needed them, the man 
made a hole in the ground with the trowel, and 
carefully placing the roots of a strawberry plant 
in it, filled in the soil around them, pressing it 
down firmly with his fingers, and there stood 
the plant looking as if it had been growing there 
all summer. 

By the aid of the yardstick, he planted anoth- 
er close to the line and one foot from the first 
plant, and so he went on until he reached the 
end of the bed, and then the line was taken up 
and placed as before, except that it lay just 
eighteen inches from the row of plants he had 
just planted. Along the line he set out more 

plants, just one foot apart. 

Then he gave the trowel to Jack, and he tried 
his hand at planting. Five times the line was 
put down, and the plants set beside it; and then 
the bed was finished. 

It then presented somewhat this appearance; 
five rows of plants forty feet long and eighteen 
inches apart. 


What can Ido 


forty plants. 





time.” 


As you can easily see, there were five rows of 
plants of forty each; in all two hundred and 


when it was done the man took his empty bas. 
ket and went away. 

That night it rained hard, and even the next 
day was cloudy and dull. This was very fortu. 
nate for Jack, as it prevented the plants from 
wilting; and when the hot sun did come out, 
they did not seem to mind itin the least, but 
went on growing finely, to Jack’s great delizht. 
After this, he found there was but little to do 
beyond raking up the ground whenever heavy 
rains beat it down hard. 

About the middle of November, Jack, under 
the direction of his father, procured a quantity 
of leaves from the woods and covered the entire 
strawberry bed with them, hiding the plants 
from sight, and covering them nice and snug 
for the winter. Over the leaves he placed light 
brush to keep them from blowing away. 

This idea of covering the plants was some- 
thing he could not comprehend, so he went to 
the man who had planted them, and asked him 
about it. 

“Is it to keep them warm, str?” 

“No; it is to keep them cold.” 

“Cold?” 

“Yes; cold. It is important to keep them 
well frozen all winter. Itis not the cold that 
injures the plants, but the heat of the sun. The 
leaves you placed over them. cannot keep out 
the frost, but they do shield them from the bright 
rays of the sun in the warm days in the last part 
of winter. If the sun should reach the ground 
and melt it about the plants, at night it would 
freeze again. This thawing and freezing would 
play the mischief with strawberries. No amount 
of freezing alone ever does the slightest harm.” 
What Jack did the following spring and sum- 
mer, and how his strawberries turned out, must 
be told next week. 
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DIPLOMACY AND ITS FACTS---No. 4, 


The second class of diplomatic agents con- 
sists of envoys, and ministers, and others ac- 
credited to sovereigns. 

The word envoy is from the French envoyer, 
to send. The minister called an envoy was of 
uncertain rank until very recent times, and did 
not stand very high. Envoys became estab- 
lished ministers of the second rank in the pres- 
ent century. 

The Great European Powers, who settled the 
affairs of Europe after the fall of Napoleon L, 
in 1814-15, regulated the rank of diplomatic 
ministers, and their regulations, which are in 
the main reasonable, and often liberal, are like- 
ly to endure. 

An envoy, in the early ages of modern diplo- 
macy, meant a minister sent out to do some 
special work, and who returned to his own 
country when that work was done. This mean- 
ing the word still bears, but then it is now 
qualified by the use of the words ordinary 
and extraordinary. The ordinary envoy is the 
old envoy in a newtime. The envoy extraor- 
dinary is of a new rank, comparatively speak- 
ing, and he may reside for years at the court to 
which he is accredited, exactly as if he were a 
full ambassador. Thus, Mr. Rush, as men- 
tioned in a previous number, was envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States to England for more than 
seven years. 

A minister plenipotentiary means a minister 
with full power to transact any diplomatic busi- 
ness. The word plenipotentiary is from pleni- 
potence, which signifies full power. 

All our highest diplomatic agents are minis 
ters plenipotentiary as well as envoys extraor 
dinary. Mr. Motley bears these titles as our 
representative in England, Mr. Washburne 
bears them in France, Mr. Marsh in Italy, Mr. 
Curtin in Russia, Mr. Nelson in Mexico, Gen. 
Sickles in Spain, Mr. Bancroft in Prussia, Mr. 
Ross Browne in China, and so on. 

The resident ministers also are accredited to 
the sovereigns of the country to which they are 
sent. They do not belong to the second class of 
diplomatic agents, but from an intermediate 
class between that and the Charge d’Afuires. 
This position was assigned them by the Con- 
gress of Aix la Chapelle, in 1818, which Con- 
gress was composed of what were then the five 
Great Powers of Europe,—Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Russia and Prussia. 

The Charge d’ Affaires is a diplomatic agent 
who takes charge of the public business of & 
country in another country, when the formet 
has in the latter neither ambassador, nor mini> 
ter plenipotentiary, nor minister resident. He 
is accredited not to the sovereign of the coun 
try in which he acts, but to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, or whatever may be 
the title of the person who has charge of that 
country’s foreign business. 

The United States have ministers resident ia 








The planting occupied about am_hour, and 


a number of countries,—as Sweden, Denmark, 
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Portugal, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Aus- 
tria; and in some of the South American coun- 
tries. 

In most countries, it is the custom for di- 
plomatic agents to rise through the various 
grades till they reach the rank of ambassador; 
putin this country most diplomatic offices are 
given as rewards for political services done, 
without regard to previous pursuits. 

In spite of this singular mode of proceeding, 
our diplomatic business is about as well done 
as that of any other nation,—and many of the 
brightest names in our history belong to men 
who succeeded splendidly as diplomatists, with- 
out having made a study of diplomacy, or hav- 
ing had any experience in diplomatic business. 





SCENE IN A HOTEL PARLOR. 


Three persons who went to the samie village 
school, and had, in early childhood, sometimes 
played together, after many years of separation 
met at a fashionable summer resort. 

Lizzie, who was the village washerwoman’s 
daughter, and who had been a wild, barefooted 
romp when a girl, had developed into a dashing 
woman, the wife of some person, who, in the 
ups and downs of the late war, had in some way 
become wealthy. 

Mary Elmore, the minister’s only daughter, a 
sweet, modest creature, whom everybody loved, 
had come to be an invalid widow, and a poor 
widow as well. 

The farmer’s son, who had been over-fond of 
Mary in his boyhood, was at the time of this 
meeting a “distinguished individual,’ whose 
acquaintance, Lizzie (now Mrs. Rines) was ex- 
ceedingly desirous of claiming in the hotel par- 
lors. 

Mrs. Rines swept to and fro, gorgeous in silks 
and laces, entirely oblivious of the plainly- 
dressed, loncly widow, sighing for a familiar 
face. 

The gentleman, after regarding the farce as 
long as his respect for his widowed friend would 
allow, asked the latter how it was that she and 
Mrs. Rines did not recognize each other. 

“0,” was the reply, “our conditions have 
changed; and I know her nature too well to 
venture upon a recognition, even if she was 
more agreeable than she used to be.” 

“T think I can take the wind out of her sails,” 
said the other, laughingly. 

The opportunity soon came; for the showy, 
would-be-lady, seeing the distinguished gentle- 
man in the parlors, where a gay group had col- 
lected around him, at once made one of the par- 
ty, and almost immediately spoke of the pleas- 
ant days when they were school friends together. 

The gentleman replied, by directing her at- 
tention to Mrs. Rogers, but she failed to recall 
any knowledge of such a person. 

“But you have not forgotten the only daugh- 
ter of our dear old pastor—the queen of our lit- 
tle village?” 

“I fail to recognize her as among my ac- 
quaintances or friends,” was the answer, with a 
haughty toss of the head, raising her quizzing- 

glass, and looking the shrinking widow over 
with cruel coolness. 

“It is certainly surprising how life changes 
us!” said the gentleman. “And yet time has 
dealt very kindly with you, Mrs. Rines. One 
has, of course, more maturity of expression, as 
the years roll on, but you look very much as 
you did when you were a little barefooted girl, 
and I used to meet you carrying home your 
mother’s washing! But I doubt whether you 
could leap a five-rail fence as nimbly now as 
you did then.” 

There were comical expressions about the eyes 
and lips of the listeners present, as Mrs. Rines 

swept out of the parlors. She left the hotel the 
next morning. It was a severe lesson, but she 
deserved it. 

Of course persons of good taste, who have ris- 
en from poverty to wealth, never ostentatiously 
parade the fact; but it shows a craven, narrow 
spirit to be ashamed of it. Honest poverty is 
no disgrace—and the pride that will not accord 

&recognition to those who were once compan- 

ions in poverty, deserves only to be laughed at. 

: Unlike the incident given above, is the follow- 

ing, which we find among the news items of a 

daily paper: 

“Mr. Ayton Klause, mayor of Green Bay, Wis., 
gan his career as a wood-chopper, and does 
not forget his humble beginnings. In the hall 
of his splendid residence is a niche left for the 
nas Statuette. In this niche his children 
ine A sen a small saw-buck, with a wooden 
first sanenn ovcr it, and the inscription, “Papa’s 

W-mill. 

Children who thus cherish the memory of the 
humble industry by which their father rose to 
Wealth, will not be likely to show a vain spirit, 


own, by that showy living which demonstrates 
the wealth and the worthlessness of a man. 





GIFTS TO A KING USELESS, 
Painters and other artists sometimes seek for 
fame and patronage, by endeavoring to gain 
the favor of king or emperor, and thus open 
the way to fortune. Mr. Audubon, when visit- 
ing England, designed to follow this custom; 
but Sir Thomas Lawrence, then the first por- 
trait painter in England, gave him some good 
advice as to the folly of throwing away gifts on 
kings. Mr. Audubon had painted a picture of 
“English Pheasants surprised by a Spanish 
Dog,” with the intention of sending it to the 
king. 

Mr. Lawrence came, bade him hold up the 
picture, walsed from one side of the room to the 
other exumining it, and then coming to me, 
tapped me on the shoulder and said,— 

“Mr. Audubon, this picture is too good to 
be given away. His majesty would accept it, 
but you never would be benefited by the gift 
more than receiving a letter from his private 
secretary, saying that it had been placed in his 
collection. The picture is worth three hundred 
guineas; sell it, and don’t give it away.” 

I thanked him, exhibited the picture, refused 
three hundred guineas for it soon after, kept it 
several years, and at last sold it for one hun- 
dred guineas to my gencrous friend, John Hep- 
penstall, of Shefficld, Eng., and invested the 
amount in spoons and forks for my good wife. 
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A YOUNG HERO. 
Ida Lewis is quite a famous woman, but the 
Norwalk Gazette tells of a little boy who had 
all her noble spirit, and saved a playmate at 
the loss of his own life: 


Saturday afternoon three or four little lads 
went in bathing in the harbor, just below the 
residence of Wm. Jennings. One of them, 
William Bessey, son of Widow Bessey, could 
swim a little, the others could not. A son of 
William Finney got beyond his depth, and was 
struggling for his life, which young Bessey no- 
ticing, immediately swam to his relief, and suc- 
ceeded in pushing him so far in shoré that the 
life of his little playmate was saved, but at the 
sad cost of his own. He was observed to sink, 
but no aid could be procured until too late to 
save the heroic little fellow’s life. His lifeless 
body was soon recovered, and every effort made 
for its resuscitation, but without avail. The 
loss of the boy, who was unusually bright and 
active, falls with crushing weight upon his 
poor mother; but terrible as is her loss, none 
could choose a nobler death for man or boy 
than the giving up of his life in saving that.of 
another. No more fitting inscription can be 
placed over the grave of that heroic boy of 
eleven years, than that “he lost his life in saving 
another’s.” Surely there is not a man or boy 
in the whole land who will not revere the mem- 
ory of little Willy Bessey. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 
Facts are often stranger than fiction, and the 
narrow escape from death, of which the New 
Orleans Picayune speaks, is as good as many 
of the marvellous stories of Mayne Reid: 


Some years ago a gentleman named Paul Es- 
cott, a resident of New Orleans, but formerly 
living in France, lost his little son, a lad of ten 
years of age, from a vessel off the Canary Isl- 
ands. It was night at the time, and although 
every possible exertion was made to rescue the 
boy, yet were they unsuccessful, and the little 
fellow was given up for lost. Shortly after- 
ward the family came to New Orleans, and 
in time the grief of the parents for the loss of 
their son became only a sorrow living in their 
memories. He was dead, they thought, and 
grief could not bring him back to life. But he 
was not dead. He had got possession of one of 
the planks thrown out to him, and although 
missing his friends, was picked up the next day 
by an English vessel. In this ship he made the 
voyage to China, and failing to communicate 
with his family on his return, continued in the 
employment of the vessel for several years. At 
last, learning of the whereabouts of his family, 
he reached this city in quest of them a few days 
since. The joy given by the appearance of one 
they had long considered dead, can, as the nov- 
elists say, be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. It was like one risen from the grave, 
and discloses a series of incidents as fruitful of 
romance as often engages the pen of the novel- 
ist and essayist. 
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THE TOMATO WORM. . 


As some of our readers in the country may 
pick a great many tomatoes, it may be well for 
them to know that there is a dangerous worm 
infesting the vines. A correspondent of the 
Hartford Post says: 


since, in regard to the tomato worm having 
made its appearance on the vines in this vicini- 
ty, is correct. In some gardens they are found 
in large numbers on all the vines, while in oth- 
ers the vines seem to be comparatively free 
from them. You are mistaken, however, in re- 
gard to their stinging, as in fact the worm is in- 
capable of stinging, or even of the smallest mo- 
tion of the horn with which nature has provid- 





or to Waste the property when it becomes their 


, Pondent of the Chicago Tribune says,— 


The statement made in the Post a few days 








green, poisonous substance, a distance of three 
to fifteen inches, directly at the arm or hand of 
the person picking the fruit. This substance is 
of so caustic a pojson that if there should he 
the slightest abrasion of the sxin, orifa thin 
or delicately skinned person, it will cause a sen- 
sation similar to the sting of a bee, and pro- 
duce violent sickness, and perhaps death. Per- 
sons engaged in picking tomatoes should have 
their hands and arms protected by long leather 
gloves, or other thick covering. 


—_+o—___ 


LIBERAL OFFER. 

This is the season for the enjoyment of that 
attractive out-door game—the FIELD CROQUET. 
As many of our subscribers would be glad to 
have this game, we have made arrangements by 
which we can give a set (well finished, of good 
manufacture, and sold at retail for five dollars) 
for SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Payment of one dollar and fifty cents must be 
made in advance for each new name. This isa 
remarkably liberal offer. 


Premiums. 


The Premiums offered the first of the year for 
New Subscribers to the Companion are still 
“iven to those who procure new names. If you 
lave not received, or have lost the Premium 
List, send for one, and it will be forwarded to 
your address. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the 
paper any time during the year. Itis not nec- 
essary that subscriptions begin in January. 
Any person sending his own name and the 
name of a NEw subscriber, and NOT WISHING 
A PREMIUM, can have two copies of the paper 
one year for $2,60, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the 
names of TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT 
WISHING PREMIUMS, can have three copies of 
the paper for $3,50, payment in advance. 
i ——_—_— 


SIGHTS ON THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

The travellers on the Pacific Railway have the 
rare privilege of seeing the wild animals of the 
Western prairie, who don’t yet understand the 
meaning of locomotive and cars. A corres- 


Vast herds of buffalo graze along the line of 
the railroad, and are frequently seen from the 
cars, and not unfrequently so near that many 
are shot with rifles in the hands of passengers 
while the cars are in motion. Yesterday we 
saw upwards of thirty, by actual count, but 
about a half a mile off. We also saw several 
elk and antelope, and one wolf, and dined on 
venison and buffalo steak. 
Sometimes a large herd has been surprised 
near the track by a train of cars. The shriek- 
ing of the whistle, and the rushing of the train, 
has produced such a panic of fear, that the herd 
has rushed pellmell along, in the same direction 
with the train, and at almost as great specd; 
thus affording splendid opportunity for shoot- 
ing from the cars. In one case the engine killed 
several which were on the track. Numerous 
carcasses are seen of the noble animals which 
have been slaughtered and left to perish along 
= line of the road, from Ellsworth to Sheri- 

an. 
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A LOVE FOR PLAYING AND SINGING. 


It often costs more than it is worth to per- 
suade young ladies to sing or play. They have 
sO many excuses, and are so reluctant to yield, 
that by the time they consent, the power of en- 
joyment is nearly gone. The following is much 
better: 


She sang and played sweetly; her large, dark, 
languid eyes expressing the deep emotions of 
her soul. Sho scarcely left off singing for a mo- 
ment, for as soon as one thing was finished 
some person Called for another, and she readily 
replied, “O yes;” and glees, duets and trios fol- 
lowed one another, filling the room with her 
melodies. I thought at last that she must be 
fatigued, and said so to her. But she replied, 
“Mr. A., music is like painting; it never fa- 
tigues if one is fond of it, and I am.” 





HOW BOYS CAN SUCCEED. 

If boys expect to do any thing in life they 
must begin right, and the following may be a 
good recipe: 
A Christian merchant who, from being a very 
poor boy, had risen to wealth and renown, was 
once asked by an intimate friend to what, under 
God, he attributed his success in life. “To 
prompt and steady obedience to my parents,” 
was his reply. “In the midst of many bad ex- 
amples of youths of my own age, I was always 
able to yield a ready submission to the will of 
my father and mother, and I firmly believe that 
a blessing has, in consequence, rested upon me 
and upon all my efforts. 


4a» 
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An Envlish cockney at the falls of Niagara, 
when asked how he liked the falls, replied,— 
“They are ’ansom—quite so; but they don’t 
quite harser my hexpectations; besides, I pot 
vetted, a1 lost me ’at. I prefer to look at ‘em 





ity to eject from its mouth, when irritated, 


ed it; but its dangerousness consists in its abil- 
a 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


T am equally dear to wife, maiden and bride, 
The solace of infant, the stock-broker's pride; 





I am concave and convex, flat, heavy and t 
Am black, red and yellow, gold, rubber or tin 


I am used in elections, you'll find, a good deal, 
And also you’ll find that I’m part of a seal; 
I'm known on the prairie, among the Red men, 
I’m held in dislike by the children of Penn. 


I'm a modern invention—yet long have been us:d, 
I'm a pledge and a sign, I am often abused, 

I'ma Test of good quarters, a motion, a sound, 

I am sure as a creditor is to ‘come round.” 


Though stronger and larger than you would suspect, 
I have often been tried on a speckled hen’s neck; 

I am endless in form, and an ornament, too, 

Who will tell what lam? Mr. Brighteyes, can you? 
M. J.0. 





L. M. Goss, 


T am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 6, 2, 9 is a fowl. 

My 5, 7, 14 is what folks ride in. 

My 6, 13, 9 is a vessel to hold liquors. 

My 1, 10, 8 is a nickname. 

My 4, 11 is a land mentioned in the Bible. 
My whole is the name of an ancient hing. 


A. R. M. 
4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

It was in the beautiful month of —— that sister 
—_, brother —— and myself went to Point —— to 
catch —— and —— —. Weexpected to meet there 
uncle —, but were doomed to ——, as he had gone 
to hunt the —— in the State of — 


Fill the blanks with Capes in the United States. 
w. 


5. 


My first is in scholar, but not in school, 

My second is in water, but not in pool; 

My third is in iron, but not in wood, 

My fourth is in generous, but not in good; 

My fifth isin dig, but not in hoe, 

My sixth is in knowledge, but not in know; 

My seventh is in compassed, but not in surround, 
My eighth is in mixture, but not in compound. 
My whole is a wild animal. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1, My own first name. 

2. An important part of the cooking stove. 

8. To peruse. 

4. The familiar given name of a late functionary. 
oO. 


H. M. BRADLery. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Henry Ward Beecher. 

2. “Old woman pudding and baby sauce, 
Little boy pie for a second course.” 

8. Echo. 

4. C-abin; S-alad; D-amask; L-astage. 

6. Gates; Lee; Wayne; Pickens; Warren. 








Wonverroun.—A Mr. Warren, who is now 
working at Tarbell’s rake factory, in Mount 
Holly, is perfectly blind. He is one of the best 
mechanics in the works, and can adjust the 
most complicated machinery, and perform any 
of the various kinds of labor required in manu- 
facturing the rake from the log. Warren has 
always supported a large family, and has laid 
up something for the future, when he can no 


longer labor. 
————_»>—_—_— 


A LaDY, proudly conscious of her dignity, 
while descanting on the superiority of nobility, 
remarked to a a large company of visitors that 
the three classes of the community, nobility,: 
gentry and commonality, might be well com- 
pared to china, delf and crockery. A few min- 
utes elapsed, when she sent for her little girl to 
the nursery. John, the footman, was dispatched 
with orders to the nursery maid, to whom he 
bawled from the bottom of the stairs, “ Hollo! 





in an hi zraving, in ’ot weather, and in the 
’ouse.” 





Crockery; bring down little China.” 





“nn 


THE YOUTTIS’ COMPANION. 





A huntsman bearing his gun a-field, 
Went whistling merrily ; 

When he heard the biackest of black crows 
Call out from a withered tree,— 


“You are going to kill the thievish birds, 
And | would if I were you; 

But you mustn’t touch my family, 
Whatever else you do!” 


“I’m only going to kill the birds 
That are eating up my crop; 

/.nd if your young ones do such things, 
Be sure they’ll have to stop.” 


“Q,’’ said the crow, “my children 
Are the best ones ever born; 
There isn’t one among them all 
W ould steal a grain of corn.” 


“But how shall I kuow which ones they are? 
Vo they resemble you?” 

“QO no,’ said the crow, ‘‘they’re the prettiest birds, 
And the whitest, that ever flew!” 


So off went the sportsman, whistling, 
And off, too, went his gun; 

And its startling echoes never ceased 
Again till the day was done, 


And the old crow sat untroubled, 
Cawing away in her nook; 

For she said, “Le’ll never kill my birds, 
Since I told him how tiey look, 





“Now, there’s the hawk, my neighbor, 
She'll see what she will see, soon; 

And that saucy, whistling blackbird 
May have to change his tune!” 

When lo! she saw the hunter, 
‘Taking his homeward track, 

With a string of crows as long as his gun, 
Hanging down his back. 


*Alack, alack!”’ said the mother, 
“What in the world have you done? 
You promised to spare my pretty birds, 
And you've killed them every one.” 


“Your birds!” said the puzzled hunter; 
“Why, I found them in my corn; 

And besides, they are black and ugly 
As any that ever were born!”’ 

“Get out of sight, you stupid!” 
Said the angriest of crows, 

“How good and fair the children are, 
There’s none but a parent knows!” 


“I see, 1 see,” said the hunter, 
“But not as you do, quite; 
It takes a mother to be so blind 
She can’t tell black from white!” 
Phebe Cary. 
— +e 
For the Companion. 


TRUST. 


At the close of the rebellion I received my 
discharge from the Union service, and returned 
home after nearly three years of marching and 
hard fighting. I was glad to get home again, I 
assure you, after so long an absence; but I found 
a new pleasure awaiting me, in a little dark- 
haired, blue-eyed sister, just two years old. 

She was born after I had enlisted, yet we both 
had heard a good deal about each other; for 
she had been told of her big brother who had 
gone to war; and I, by letter, had heard of my 
little sister’s advent, of her blue eyes and her 
little white teeth. You know how much there 
is in a baby to talk about, even a common 
baby; and then she was not a common baby, 
being the last of our houschold, and of course 
the pet. 

When I got home, of course there were warm 
greetings and no little excitement. Everybody 
was talking and laughing, and crying and kiss- 
ing, at the same time, and no one knew exactly 
what he was about, except that a great, big, 
brown-faced fellow in blue, calling himself 
Brother Phil, had come home. 

Little Ida was gleeful as any of them, and 
not long afterwards she was seated on my lap, 
with one chubby arm around my neck, prattling 
away at a great rate. 

It was not long before we loved each other 
very much: for Phil was so big and stout that 
he could toss his little sister higher than any 
one else, and could carry her about on his broad 
shoulders without getting tired. And she was 
60 bright, and plump, and pretty, and had such 
soft, pink hands, and great, wondering eyes, and 
was so full of sweet, cunning little ways, that 
she crept away down into Phil’s heart, and nes- 
tled there like a sunbeam. 

One pleasant, sunny afternoon, after I had 
been home two or three months, we were out in 
the shade of the apple trees, having one of our 
romps. Suddenly | caught her in my hands, 
as she was tripping round me like a fairy, dane- 
ing on the grass, and, reaching away up—and I 
can reach pretty high, as you may judge when 
I tell you | am six feet four inches in my socks 
—I seated her upon a limb of a great, spreading 
tree. She clung to the limb, half in glee, and 
half in terror at her apparent danger. Stand- 
ing a short distance away, I held out my arms 
and told her to jump; at the same time promis- 
ing to catch her. 

She looked first at me and drew a long breath, 
as though she were coming, and then seeing 
the ground so fur below, she held the limb 
more tightly, and shaking her little curls, said, 

softly, “No; no; Ida fall.” 





Again I told her I would catch her, and that 
she should not fall. Still she hesitated, mur- 
muring, “Ida’s ’fraid.” 

After a moment, however, she suddenly 
straightened herself up, raised her little arms, 
and, with the single sentence, “Ida’s tomin’,”’ 
she leaped right into my arms. 

I caught her, and, holding her to my bosom, 
asked if she would be afraid any more. She 
smiled, and, looking into my face, whispered, 
“No. Ida won’t be ‘fraid.” 

Many times after that did I place her in peril- 
ous positions, and always at the single bid- 
ding, “Come!” she would leap right to my 
arms, no matter how great the distance, and 
her trust was never shaken. 

Several years have passed away since then. I 
am older now, and more absorbed in the sterner 
affairs of life, and I have not secn that little 
cherub-face for many months; ytt the lesson 
taught me by that darling sister’s trust in my 
strength and love has been of great value to 
me. 

It has taught me to lean more fully on our 
blessed Saviour; to trust more firmly in the 
promises of Him whose word is immutable. 


Dear children, have you such trust? oe 


——_or_—_——_ 
PERSEVERANCE. 


“Hold-on is the dog sure to win,” is a good 
old proverb. Every body needs to learn to per- 
severe against all difficulties and discourage- 
ments, as Robert Bruce learned from the spider. 
An exchange tells the following good story: 


One of the corporations of this city being in 
want of a boy in their mill, a piece of paper was 
tacked on one of the posts in a prominent place, 
so that the boys could sce it as they passed. 
The paper read, “Boy wanted—call at the office 
to-morrow morning.” At the time indicated a 
host of boys were in waiting at the gate. All 
were admitted, but the overseer was a little per- 
plexed as to the best way of choosing one from 
so many, and said he, “Boys, I only want one, 
and here are a great many; how shall I choose?” 
After thinking a moment he invited them all 
into the yard, and driving a nail into one of the 
large trees, and making a short stick, told them 
that the boy who could hit the nail with the 
stick, standing at a little distance from the tree, 
should have the place. The boys all tried hard, 
and after three trials each, siznally failed to hit 
the nail. The boys were told to come again 
next morning, and this time when the gate was 
opened, there was but one boy, who, after being 
admitted, picked up the stick, and throwing it 
at the nail, struck it every time. 

“How is this?” said the overseer, “what have 
you been doing?” And the boy, looking up 
with tears in his eyes, said, “You see, sir, I have 
a poor old mother, and I am a poor boy; I have 
no father, sir, and | thought [ should like to get 
the place, and so help her all I can; and after 
going home yesterday, | drove a nail into the 
barn, and have been trying to hit it ever since, 
and I have come down this morning to try 
again.” 

The boy was admitted to the place. Many 
years have passed since then, and now that boy 
is a prosperous and wealthy man, and at the 
time of the accident at the Pemberton Mills, he 
was the first to step forward with a gift of one 
thousand dollars to relicve the sufferers. His 
success came by his perseverance. 

ees 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Travelling in the West used to be far more 
dangerous than at present. Many a man, who 
put up atalog cabin over night, never came 
out of it alive. Reckless men murdered their 
guests almost with impunity. Mr Audubon, 
the famous naturalist, gives an account of his 
narrow escape from such a death. He stopped 
at a rude log cabin, where he found only a wom- 
an, and an Indian who had just put out one eye 
by carelessness with a bow and arrow. Audu- 
bon says: 

“Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare 
I might expect. Such a thing as a bed was not 
to be seen, but many large, untanned buffalo 
hides lay piled in a corner. I drew a time-piece 
from my pocket, and told the woman that it 
was late, and that | was fatigued. She espied 
my watch, the richness of which seemed to op- 
erate on her feelings with electric quickness. 
She told me there was plenty of venison and 


jerked buffalo meat, and that on removing the | 
But my watch had | 


ashes I should find a cake. 
struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to be 
gratified by an immediate sight of it. I took off 
the gold chain which secured it around my neck, 
and presented it to her. She was all ecstasy, 
spoke of its beauty, asked me its value, and put 
the chain round her brawny neck, saying how 
happy the possession of such a watch would 
make her.” 

Audubon thought of no danger, till the Indian, 
by frequent and significant signs, warned him. 
He then, on some plausible pretext, slipped out 
of the hut, puta ball into each barrel of his 
rifle, and resolved to sell his life dearly. He 
then came back, lay down on the buffalo skins, 
and feigned sleep. 


“A short time had elapsed, w':en some voices 





were heard, and from the coi..cr of my eyes I 








———— 
| saw two athletic youths making their entrance,| ‘But there’s a man hoeing in the next yard: 
bearing a dead stag ona pole. They disposed | he’ll see us.” * ’ 


| of their burden, and asking for whiskey, helped 
| themselves freely to it. The mother bade them 
| speak less loudly, made mention of my watch, 
and took them to a corner where a conversation 
took place, the purport of which it required lit- 
tle shrewdness in me to guess. 

“The lads had eaten and drunk themselves 
into such condition that I already looked on 
them as hors de combat; and the frequent vis- 
its of the whiskey bottle to the ugly mouth of 
their dam, I hoped would soon reduce her to a 
like state. Judge of my astonishment when I 
saw that incarnate fiend take a large carving- 
knife, and go to the grindstone to whet its edge. 
Her task finished, she walked to her reeling 
sons, and said,— 

“There, that'll soon settle him. 
you—and then for the watch.’ 

“T turned, cocked my gun, touched my dog, 
and lay ready to start up and shoot the first 
who might attempt my life. All was ready. 
The hag was advancing slowly, probably con- 
templating the best way of despatching me, 
while her sons should be engaged with the In- 
dian. I was several times on the eve of rising, 
and shooting her on the spot, but she was not 
to be punished thus. 

“The door was suddenly opened, and there 
entered two stout travellers, each with a long 
rifle on his shoulder. I bounded on my feet, 
and making them most heartily welcome, told 
them how well it was for me they had arrived 
at that moment. The tale was told in a minute. 
The drunken sons were secured, and the wom- 
an, in spite of her defence and vociferations, 
shared the same fate. The Indian fairly danced 
for joy. ‘The two strangers gave me an account 
of their once having becn themselves in a simi- 
lar situation. 

“The next day we marched our captives into 
the woods off the road, and having used them as 
Regulators were wont to use sueh delinquents, 
we set fire to the cabin, gave all the skins and 
implements to the young Indian warrior, and 
proceeded, well pleased, towards the settle- 
ments.” 


Boys, kill 





AN EASTERN JUGGLER. 

Audiences in America are often full of delight 
and wonder at the feats of Prof. Harrington, 
and other performers, who seem to turn a hand- 
kerchief into a dove, or to break a watch to pie- 
ces and then return it whole to its owner. But 
such feats are very simple, compared with those 
of jugglers in India. Rev. Norman MacLeod, in- 
his travels there, gives the following account of 
what he witnessed: 


While the tom-tom was beating and the pipe 
playing, the juggler, singing all the time in low 
accents, smoothed a place in the gravel, three or 
four yards before us. Having thus prepared a 
bed for the plant to grow in, he took a basket 
and placed it over the place, covering it with a 
thin blanket. 

The man himself did not wear a thread of 
clothing, except a strip around the loins. 

The time seemed to have come for the detec- 
tive’s eye! So just as he was becoming more 
earnest in his song, and while the tom-tom beat 
and the pipe shrilled more loudly, I stepped for- 
ward with becoming dignity, and begged him to 
bring the basket and its cover tome. The jug- 
gler cheerfully complied. 

I then examined the cloth covering. It was 
thin, almost transparent, and certainly there 
was nothing concealed in it. I then fixed my 
eyes on his strip of clothing with such intent- 
ness that it was not possible it could have been 
touched without discovery; and bade him go on. 
I felt perfectly sure that the trick would not suc- 
ceed. 

Sitting down, he stretched his naked arms un- 
der the basket, singing and smiling as he did 
so; he then lifted the basket off the ground 
and behold a green plant, about a foot high! 
Satisfied with our applause, he went on with his 
incantations. 

After having sat a little, to give his plant time 
to grow, he again lifted the basket, and the 
plant was now two fect high. He asked us to 
wait a little longer that we might taste the 
fruit!) But on being assured by those who had 
seen the trick performed before, that this result 
would be obtained, | confessed myself “done” 
without the slightest notion of the how. 

I examined the ground, and found it was 
smooth and unturned. Apparently delighted 
with my surprise, the juggler stood up, laugh- 
ing. One of his companions just then chucked 
a pebble to him, which he put into his mouth. 
Immediately the same companion, walking 
backwards, drew forth from the man’s mouth 
acord of silk, twenty yards or so in length. 
But this was not all, for the juggler, with his 
| hands behind his back, threw forth from his 
| mouth two decanter stoppers, two shells, a 
spinning-top, a stone, and several other things, 
followed by a long jet of fire. 








a 
SOME ONE WILL SEE. 


“There, the last one is gone,” said James to 
his sister Ann, as the carriage rolled away. 
“Now we'll have a grand holiday! And first of 
all we'll make a feast.” 

“Our dinuer is all ready for us, James. Mam- 
ma fixed it herself.” 

“But I’m not going to eat cold beef, and cab- 
bage, and brown bread, to-day.” 

“There is cold pudding, too—plum; and you 
like that.” 

“But I don’t want to eat it to-day. I’m go- 
ing to hunt up something good.” 

“Well,” replied Ann, “if you’ll take me where 
no one can see us, I'll help you get it.” 

“We'll go down to the foot of the garden and 
shake the blue plum tree.” 











“Well, then, we’ll go to the orchard ang get 
—_ — sai 
‘But there’s a man ploughing in 
field; he’ll see us.” — the neat 
“Well, then, we'll go to the dairy and get 
“—— oy . 
“But there’s aman chopping wood 
back of the next house; he’ll po salle 
“Well, then, we'll go into the pantry and se 
some honey or marmalade.” ‘ ss 
“But the seamstress next door will s 
she can look right into the window.” 
“Well, then, we'll go into the cellar and hun; 
up something there. No one can see throush 
those thick walls.” 7 
“There is One who can see us even there, 
James, don’t let us do any thing wrong, for 
God will see us, if no one else does. Let's x0 
to our play-room, and be good.” ’ 
They did so, and played till dinner time, ang 
then were so hungry that the dinner left tj, 
by their mamma seemed like a feast. 


ee Us; 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The Indians probably beat tbe world in their 
names. How would you like it if you wore 
called Isaac Johnnycake, or Long Bones, ,: 
Snapping Turtle, or Big Feather, or Andry 
Jackson Blackbird ? 

A lady taught for awhile in the mission schoo 
of the Delaware Indians, in Kansas. 

“What is your name?” she inquired, the first 
ws of a little black-eyed, dusky-skinned 
urchin. 

“Superfine Best Quality Ketchum,” he shout- 
ed, thinking her a little deaf. 

“You must be mistaken; that can’t be your 
name.” ; 
“Tt is, ma’am—true.” And he looked as proud 
of it as a warrior might of his feathers and paint, 
After school she pointed out the little fellow, 
and asked the missionary his name. 
“Superfine Best Quality Ketchum,” was the 
grave reply; but you may be sure it was several 
days before her lips became so accustomed to it 
that sne could speak it without a very percepti- 
ble smile. And the funny part was, that he 
pe og never answer to any thing less than the 
whole. 

She afterwards found out how it came to be 
hung upon him. He was « wonderful baby—so 
his parents thought—and their whole Indian vo- 
cabulary, added to what they had learned of the 
English, could not furnish a name that would 
at all compare with him. In this perplexity the 
father one day brought home a sack of flour, on 
which was printed the word “Superfine.” They 
spelled it out, and were so delighted with its 
sound that they immediately bestowed it upon 
their baby. He grew to be a boy, and one day 
a thirsty traveller was riding by, and saw him 
outside his father’s hut, and asked for a drink 
of water. As he handed the cup back after 
drinking, he said,— 

“You are a fine little fellow. What is your 
name?” 

“Superfine Ketchum,” was the answer. 

“That’s a grand name,” he said, laughing. 
‘Do you know what it means?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Superfine means best quality, and that’s the 
kind of boy you must he.” 

Superfine ran into the house, and told his par- 
ents, and in two minutes more Best Quality 
was added to his name. May he live long and 
derserve it. 





o>—_—__—_———- 
A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 

Boys, and girls too, make wry faces when they 
sit down to composition-writing. It is worse 
than Greek grammar or geometry; and some of 
them cudgel their brains hard, but the thoughts 
come slowly. The following. composition was 
read at a boy’s school. It is almost as good as 
the letter which a little girl was to write her 
aunt for a composition, but who got no farther 
in an hour than to call her aunt a pismire; 
beginning thus,—“My dear Ant.” 

Dogs is usefuller as cats. Mice is afeard of 
cats. They bite ’em. Dogs follers boys, and 
catches a hog by the ear. Hogs rarely bite. 
Sheeps bite people. People eat hogs but not 
the Jews, as they and other animals that doesnt 
chew the cud isn’t clean ones. Dogs sum times 
git hit with boot jacks for barking of nites. 
Sleepy people git mad and throw at em. Dogs 
is the best animal for man; they do more for 
man than growned hogs or koons or goles. 
Gotes smell. The end. 


42> 
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ARE YOU CHEERFUL? 


God bless the cheerful person!—man, a 
or child, old or young, illiterate or educated, 
handsome or homely. Over and above = 
other social trait stands cheerfulness. W ~ 
the sun is to nature,—what God is to 
stricken heart which knows how to lean nf 
Him, are cheerful persons in the house and Uy 
the wayside. They go unobtrusively, — 
sciously, about their silent mission, brig ann 
ing up society around them with the happitt™ 
beaming from their faces. We love to sit = 
them; we love the glance of their eye, the - 
of their voice. Little children find — “4 
O! so quickly, among the densest crow< Soe 
passing by the knotted brow and compr = 
lip, glide near, and, laying & confiding yo 
hand on their knee, lift their clear young ¢ 
to those loving faces. 


——_———_+or———_ 


Ax old lady, hearing some one say the mails 








were very irregular, said, “It was just 80 in my 
young days—no trusting any of ’em. 
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THE SONG OF THE BEE. 


Buzz-z-z-z-z, buzz! 

This is the song of the bee. 
His legs are of ews 
A jolly good fellow, 

And yet a great worker is he. 


In days that are sunny, 
He’s getting his honey; 
In days that are cloudy, 
He’s making his wax; 
On pinks and on lilies, 
And gay daffodillies, 
And columbine blossoms 
He levies a tax! 


Buzz-z-z-z-z, buzz! 
The sweet smelling clover, 
He, humming, hangs over; 
The scent of the roses 
Makes fragrant his wings; 
He never gets lazy— 
From thistles and di: 4 
And weeds of the meadow 
Some treasure he brings. 


Buzz-z-z-2-z, buzz! 
From morning’s first gray light 
Till fading of —— 
He’s singing and toiling 
The summer day through. 
0, we may get weary, 
And think work is ; 
"Tis harder by far 
To have nothing to do! 
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For the Companion. 
THE HEADSTRONG MOUSE. 


Two mice who lived in the same wall fell in 
love with each other, and were married on a 
cheese. 


These two mice were very happy, and at once 
started together to hunt up a place for a nest. 

After going through every wall in the house, 
they at last found a nice place close by the chim- 
ley, where it was warm and comfortable, and 
Where a little hole would let them into a large, 
dark closet, in which was kept a box of grain 
anda barrel of corn. 

So they set to work, and together brought 
‘tring, and wool, and pieces of paper, and rope. 
When a piece was too large for one to carry, 
then both would take hold of it, and soon get 
itto their hole, 





It was soon completed, as snug and cosy a 


es a8 you please. Plenty to eat, and no fear 
cats, 


Une day there were six little specs of mice in 


: st, and the mother was very happy, and 

ar. Mouse was very proud. 

‘ mee many other nest, were seen such cute 
“ * tails, such little snips of ears, such little 
“suds of eyes, or such little mites of darlings, 
as Was this nest of mice. 

. thought their parents; and they determined 

t “ every thing they could to make their lit- 
*mice happy and good. 


Whe 
ee they were old enough, they were told 


and 
and 
When they think the 
lunch of cheese; 
Who always 
all the other 
and avoided 

en the litt) 


the ne 








about dreadful cats that eat little mice up— 
big Ones, too, when they can catch ’em;— 
about cruel traps that choke them to death 
y are going to enjoy a nice 
and of the giants, called men, 
kill them when they can; and of 
things that must be looked out for 
, if they would be happy and safe. 
© mice were showed how to make 


food, so that they might be useful and able to 
take care of themselves when they left home. 
At length one of these little mice got an idea 
into his silly head that he had been kept at 
home about long enough. “His tail was as 
long as any body’s; why shouldn’t he show 
it? His teeth were sharp as any body’s; why 
shouldn’t he use ’em ?” is 
So, one day, he set to work to gnaw through 
the wall to see what there was on the other side. 
His mother found him at work. 
“My dear,” she said, “beware of cats—there 
may be cats on the other side. There’s no 
knowing.” 
“My son,” said the father, coming along at 
that moment, “I must forbid your gnawing 
through that wall; for to my certain knowledge 
a cat is kept in there.” 
So he stopped until they were gone. Then 
he said to himself, “All stuff and nonsense! 
I’ve been tied to my mother’s tail long enough! 
Pll strike out for myself. I’m not the mouse to 
be scared by anybody’s crying ‘cats/’” And he 
worked away harder than ever. 
Just then his sister came along to call him to 
dinner. He was very glad to go and eat what 
his father had worked to get, and what his 
mother had taken pains to prepare,—but he was 
too big to mind! 
The nicely hulled wheat almost choked him 
while eating, when he thought that before anoth- 
er meal he should be off seeing the world, and 
when he remembered how cosy and comforta- 
ble his home nest had always been. 
He wouldn’t think of it long, but hurried off 
to finish the hole that would let him out of the 
dark wall where he had always lived. Already 
was he so nearly through that the light shone 
in. The chips flew faster and faster. How hard 
he worked, and how eagerly! 
At last he could put his prying nose throuzh, 
and VU, the wonderful things! The room seemed 
a vast place to him—as big as out-of-doors is to 
you. How delightfully strange was every thing! 
What a pack of fools he was leaving behind! 
The hole was quite finished, now, and he 
stepped through. 





He gave one shriek as loud as he could, for 
the cat had been watching for him, and now 
had him in herclaws. Then came little squeaks 
of horror from the hole, where his father and 
mother had hurried, and they saw his soft fur 
torn by the terrible cat, as she ran off with their 
little mouse to her kittens. And while the kit- 
tens were eating him up, his father, and moth- 
er, and brothers, and sisters were weeping at 
home over the fate of the disobedient, sclf-willed 
mouse. 
Ah, little children, something bigger than 
mice is sometimes headstrong and self-willed. 
E. H. T. 
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A STORY THAT ENDS AS IT 
BEGINS. 

“O! O! O!” said the little girl with a wreath 
on her head. 

“O, Eddie Smith!” said, at the same time, the 
one with her little head in a largeshaker. 

“O, Edward Washington Smith!” said the lit- 
tle girl with a doll in her hand. “What an aw- 
ful, great, wicked, naughty story!” 

Then the little girl over with the other girls 
and boys cried out, “You need not say that my 
Cousin Eddie has told a story, for he never does. 
Do you, Eddie?” 

“Not awful, great, wicked, naughty ones,” 
replied Eddie, with a smile. 

“But you do not tell wrong stories,”’ do you?” 

“T never intend to.” 

“Well,” said the dollie’s mother, “he has told 
one so big nobody can believe it.” 

Now the question was, Had Eddie Smith told 
a wrong story? He was full of fun, but he had 
the name of being a good boy and a bright 
scholar. He had made the girls and boys laugh 
a great many times since they had left their 
homes for this walk in the woods. He had tola 
comical stories, and said amusing things with- 
out being coarse, or rude, or silly. They all 
thought Eddie Smith a fine boy, but he had 
now, as you see, said something the little girls 
did not believe. 

Now, if a boy is what is commonly called a 
smart boy, he can be witty, and make others 
laugh without ‘telling wrong stories. Any boy 
who has to tell lies, and call it only fooling or 








and how to gnaw holes, and how to find 


place is not a good boy, and in the second place 
he is not very bright. Let a boy never try to 
be witty if he has to descend to falsehood. Such 
joking only shows a lack of wit. 

But what was it Eddie said? 

That he had a toothache one day that was a 
hundred miles long! 

“Why, Eddie Smith, how is that?” 

“Well,’’ said Eddie, “I was going to say that 
one day I went to New York with my father, 
and at dinner, just before we started, I hurt my 
tooth with a raisin stone. It madeit ache. Of 
course I did not wish to give up my journey 
for a toothache, and we all thought the pain 
would not last long. We had a hundred miles 
to go, and the ache lasted every bit of the way. 
So I say [had a toothache a hundred miles long, 
although it was no deeper than a common tooth- 
ache.” 

“OY!” said all the little girls again. This time 
they laughed. So the story ends as it begins, 
with an “0.” 
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For the Companion. 
TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA. 


I would state candidly, at the outset, that my 
travels in Abyssinia were not made by myself 
in person, but through the medium of a worthy 
gentleman, whose footsteps I prefer to follow 
on paper rather than in fact. After my account 
of the hardships to be undergone in that wild 
country, most of my readers will probably have 
the same feeling. 

When King Theodore, of Abyssinia, heard of 
the death of Prince Albert, of England, he 
wrote a letter to Queen Victoria, in which he 
proposed to console her for her great loss by 
marrying her himself. 

This letter, the Prime Minister of England, 
Ear! Russeli, did not think fit to answer. Prob- 
ably it was never even placed in the queen’s 
hands. Theodore was naturally angry at such 
treatment, and took his revenge by throwing 
the British consul and missionaries into prison. 
Col. Cameron (the consul) contrived to send 
home a short note, giving information of his 
imprisonment, and stating that there was no 
hope of his release till a civil answer was re- 
turned to the king’s letter. The British govern- 
ment now repented, as rude persons often do, of 
their impoliteness, and determined to send an 
envoy to Abyssinia, with an autograph letter 
from Queen Victoria. 

It was as a member of this expedition that I 
made my journey, and enjoyed and suffered the 
experiences of which I am now to give an ac- 
count, 

We landed on Abyssinian soil in 1865, at Mas- 
sowah, an island port on the Red Sea. While 
preparing for our journey we resided at a vil- 
lage four miles to the north-west. The houses of 
this village are mostly round, and, being built 
of dried grass and bound with withse, they look 
very much like beehives. There are so few 
square houses that they are considered as re- 
spectable and grand as brown stone fronts are 
among us. The country around is exceedingly 
barren. Only a few prickly shrubs try to ex- 
ist in it. Our house, being provided with a fine 
well of water, was distinguished by a grove of 
trees, which made it seem a paradise in contrast 
with the rest. 

The people are desert Arabs, and know how 
to live on next to nothing. What little they 
get, the men earn as camel-drivers and porters. 
They are tall, active, good-natured fellows. A 
single ragged cloth, thrown loosely around their 
bodies, suffices them for clothing. The girls are 
very pretty, with soft brown eyes; but, alas! 
they become positively hideous when they get 
old. They curl and plait their hair very care- 
fully. They also bore a hole in their right nos- 
tril, and fix in it a plug of wood, or a pearl 
shirt-button, or, better still, a silver stud. This 

is an odd custom, but not more so than some of 
oursa If ornaments are to be shown, are they 
not much better seen on the nose than on the 
ears? 

We started on the first of May, mounted on 
mules, with eight camels for our baggage, three 
native soldiers for our escort, and a number of 
servants, for a short expedition inland. At 
night we halted in a small watercourse or wady. 
We supposed we had it to ourselves; but, by 


| leave the ground to us. 
| U8 an angry salute in every varicty of tone, from 


cliffs on either side were covered with baboons. 
They kept up a ceaseless jabbering till I re- 
plied with my revolver. Then they decided to 
At parting they gave 


the bass roar of the “oldest inhabitant” to the 
shrill cry of the latest arrival. 

After a cup of tea, as our tents had not ar- 
rived, we lay down under the open sky. We 
had scarcely slept two hours when we were 
awakened by a great hubbub. Had the baboons 
returned upon us? No; worse than this. A 
leopard had ventured right into our circle, and 
was devouring a sheep which had been placed 
there for protection. Though driven off, he 
came again and again, till at last we Were all 
thoroughly roused. It was too dark to shoot 
him. It was too late to go to sleep again. 

At half-past three we resumed our march. 
We had now to cross our first range of hills. 
The path was so rocky that we had to dismount 
even from our sure-footed mules. 

Wild boars abound in this region. One huge 
fellow, with tushes two feet long, came within 
view of our tents, but all our shots missed him. 
A little later my companion was firing at a 
herd, when he mistook the direction of the 
tents. I was inside mine, when I was startled 
by the whizz of a bullet close to my right ear. 
I may be a “‘tame bore,” but I certainly do not 
care to be mistaken for a wild boar. 

In this district there arc few settlements. The 
inhabitants are wandering Arabs or Bedouins, 
who travel about, driving bullocks before them, 
burdened with their masters’ houses. These 
houses are merely roughly-tanned hides fast- 
ened on sticks, which are spread out in the 
usual beehive form when a convenient spot is 
reached. Both the men and women are very 
dirty, and seem to share the common prejudice 
against water. They are descended from the 
ancient Christians of Abyssinia, but now con- 
sider themselves Mohammedans. Their con- 
version, however, seems only to be nominal. 
The churches, which were once numerous, have 
fallen into ruins, and no mosques have taken 
their places. 

These people scarcely ever taste any food ex- 
cept milk and its preparations. Now and then 
they slaughter an ox and eat it, as a sacrifice 
“in the name of God;” but bread is unknown. 
Cakes of juari, a kind of millet, are their only 
luxury of this kind. 

When we returned to Massowah the heat was 
so intense in our tents that we pitched them on 
the very brink of the sea. Here we were often 
troubled by sandstorms, which made it so dark 
that we could not see a yard ahead; but the 
sea-breeze, which usually set in about 10 A. M., 
made up for this inconvenience. 

While waiting here we received a letter from 
King Theodore, purporting to be an answer to 
a message we had sent by a man who was 
cousin to the king’s chief steward. It stated 
that Col. Cameron had been released from 
prison, and that, on our arrival, all the rest 
would doubtless be set at liberty. This we 
afterwards found to be altogether false. The 
letter was intended only as a decoy to lure us 
into the tyrant’s power. 

We now set out on our journey in earnest, 
and in the best of spirits, being provided with a 
six months’ supply of stores and quinine, a 
daily dose of which we took to keep off the 
fever. Our camels were assembled, and were 
kneeling and roaring at the prospect of receiv- 
ing their loads, when it was discovered that the 
drivers had brought no ropes to tie them on 
with. Delays are proverbially dangerous. Chol- 
era was now raging in Massowah, and the next 
morning one of the muleteers was seized with 
t. We gave him the usual remedies, and he 
subsequently recovered. We were fortunate in 
having two excellent interpreters. The Afri- 
cans generally make good linguists. Each of 
these, though young, had acquired several lan- 
guages, and one had a good knowledge of 
French. Besides these, our cavalcade consisted 
of our servants, muleteers and camel-drivérs, 
and a score of ruffianly fellows, with worn-out 
match-locks, which our friend, Abd el Kereem, 
thought it necessary to bring with him. 
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AN UGLY FISH. 

It isn’t big fish, like the shark and sword-fish, 
that are most dreaded by man. In Venezuela 
is a little fish, no bigger than a perch, which 
often destroys men and horses. They can’t be 
caught with line and hook, for they bite hooks 
of iron and steel in two with their shark-like 
teeth. A traveller says of them: 
Each time the nets were hauled in shore, half 

a dozen or more of these little pests were to be 
seen jumping in the crowd, their jaws wide 
open, tearing whatever came in their way, es- 





the ligat of the moon, we soon found that the 


rendered useless. Their sharp, triangular teeth, 
arranged in the same manner as those of the 
shark, are so strong that neither copper, steel 
nor twine can withstand them. The sight of 
any red substance, blood especially, seems to 
rouse their sanguinary appetite; and, as they 
usually go in swarms, it is extremely dangerous 
for man or beast to enger the water with even a 
scratch upon their bodies. Horses wounded 
with the spur are particularly exposed to their 
attacks, and so rapid is the work of destruction, 
that, unless immediate assistance is rendered, 
the fish soon penetrate the abdomen of the ani- 
mal, and speedily reduce it to a skeleton. 


a 
DIVING, 


The greatest depth to which a diver can de- 
scend is about 160 feet, and for this a_bunch of 
hundred weights must be disposed about his 
person. The average depth at which he can 
work comfortably is about 90 feet, which was 
near the depth at which the operations upon 
the Royal George were conducted. In water 
from 60 to 70 feet deep, the men can work 
two hours at a time, coming up fora ten min- 
utes’ rest, and doing a day’s work of six or 
seven hours. An English diver went down in 
the Mediterranean to a depth of 165 fect, and) 
remained there for 25 minutes; and Green in- 
spected a wreck in one of the great lakes, at 
a depth of 170 feet; but his experience was 
enough to convince him that he could not work 
on it without danger of life. At this depth the 
pressure of the water on the hands is so great 
as to force the blood to the head, and bring on 
fainting fits, while the requisite volume of air 
inside the dress to resist the outward pressure 
of the water, is so great that it would speedily 
suffocate. 

——_____—_ 


A MOSQUITO STORY. 


Two Irishmen, stopping at the Island House, 
Toledo, lit their gas, and, with windows open, 
sat down to enjoy a chat. The hungriest of 
Toledo mosquitoes soon flocked in and drove 
them desperate. The clerk, who was summoned 
to devise some defence against them, told them 
to close the windows and put out the gas. 
They acted on the suggestion, and placed them- 
selves between the sheets. Just as they began 
to doze, a lightning bug, which had strayed in- 
to the room, caught the eye of one of the trav- 
ellers. He roused his companion with a punch. 
“Jamie, it’s no use. Here is one of the craturs 
sarchin’ for us wid a lantern.” 


——_@ 
SKATING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Fitzstephen, who died in the year 1191, says: 
“It was customary in the winter, when the ice 
would bear them, for the young citizens of Lon- 
don to fasten the leg bones of animals under the 
soles of their feet by tying them round their an- 
kles; and then, taking a pole shod with iron in- 
to their hands, they pushed themselves forward 
by striking it into the ice, and moved with ce- 
lerity equal to a bird flying through the air, or 
an arrow from a cross-bow.” 


—_—_e———— 


“LoTTIE,” said a little visitor, “what makes 
your kitty so cross?” 
“O, ’cause she is cutting teeth, I s’pect.” 


Ir is said that the mind of Robert Raikes, the 
founder of Sabbath schools, was savingly im- 
pressed by reading the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah to one of his Sabbath school children. 


A LEARNED doctor has given his opinion that 
tight lacing is a public benefit, inasmuch as it 
kills all the foolish girls, and leaves the wise 
ones to grow into women. 


A NEGRO driver of a coach stopped to get 
some water for the young ladies in the carriage. 
Being asked what he stopped for, he replied, “I 
am watering my flowers.” A more delicate com- 
pliment could not have been paid. 


An exhibition at Hamilton, Ontario, came to 
a sudden close the other day. A fifteen feet 
snake got out of its cage. He happened to be 
lively. He imparted the faculty to all who were 
in the vicinity. 


DurRinG the absence of the proprietor of a 
jewelry store in Minnesota, a pet chicken en- 
tered, and gobbled down the interior works of a 
watch undergoing repairs. She lost her head, 
and the gizzard yielded up the missing prop- 
erty. 


into him for speaking of “the sounding brass.” 


know that the lead is the thing we take sound- 
ings with. 


lady how old she was. She reflected. 


see. 
that is thirty-six.” 


by his mistress how to make a pudding contain- 
ing three eggs, but having seen her throw one 
bad egg away, continued for months after, when- 
ever he made the pudding, to use four eggs, 
regularly breaking, examining and throwing 
one away, as he had seen her do. 


“What would our wives say if they knew 
where we are?” said the captain of a schooner, 
when they were beating about in a thick fog, 
fearful of going ashore. 

“Humph! I shouldn’t mind that,” replied the 
mate, “if we only knew where we were our- 
selves.” 








pecially the meshes of the nets, which they soon. 


A worthy old salt laid himself alongside of 
a lecturer the other day, and poured a broadside 


Any lubber, as our friend remarked, ought to 


A GENTLEMAN one day indisgreetly asked a 
“Let me 
I was eighteen when I was married, and 
my husband was thirty; now he is twice thirty, 
that is sixty; so, of course, I am twice eighteen, 


A Cattrornia Chinaman having been shown] In 


TRUTH I8 STRANGER THAN FICTION, and the truth js 
that Doct. Seth Arncid's Balsam has cured more peo. 
ple of Bowel Complaints than any other medicine soig 
for that purpose. 





Sc¥FFeReERS from coughs, colds, bronchitis, croup, in- 
fluenza or whooping cough, will find relief im Dr. Wis. 
tar's Balsam of Wild Cherry, which has now been in 
use for nearly half a century, and still maintains its long 
established reputation as the great remedy for all diseases 
of the throat, lungs and chest. 4—lw 


SUCH IS LIFE! 


The Boy of to-day is the Fou Man of to-morrow! 
The Wealthy, Poor, and Cultivated should all read and 
learn that for 50 cents a beantiful box of Stationery wilj 
be sent to your address, by mail, free. Address N. y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGE COMPANY, Box 67 P.0, 
. sisw 





New Yor 





Do You Use Ink ?—Material to make one quart 
of splenaid Writing 4 & sent for 25 cents. Address 
JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass, 
PERRY DAVIS’ 
Vegetable Pain Killer, 


The Great Family Medicine of the Age! 








TAKEN INTERNALLY, cures Sudden Colds, Coughs. 
&c., Weak Stomach, General Debility, Nursing Sore 
Mouth, Canker, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia or lidiges 
tion, Cramp or Pain in the Stomach, Bowel Complaint 
Painters Colic, Asiatic Cholera, Diarrhoea and Dysep: 
tery. 

TAKEN EXTERNALLY, cures, Felons, Boils, and 
Old Sores, Severe Burns and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Swelling of the Joints, Ringworm and ‘fetter 
Broken Breasts, Frosted Feet and Chilblains, Tooth: 
ache, Pain in the Face, Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 
The Pain Killer is by universal consent allowed to have 
won for itself a reputation unsurpassed in the history of 
medicinal preparations. Its instantaneous effect in‘ the 
entire eradication and extinction ot Pain in all its various 
forms incidental to the human family, and the unsolicited 
written and verbal testimony of the nrasses in its favor, 
are its own best advertisements. 

‘the Ingredients which enter into the Pain Killer, being 
purely vegetable, render it a perfectly safe and efticacious 
remedy taken internally as well as for external applica- 
tion, when used according to directions, The slight stain 
upon linen from its use in external applications, is readily 
removed by washing in a little alcohol, 

This medicine, justly celebrated for the cure of so many 
of the afflictions incident to tne human family, has now 
been before the public over twenty yea®, and has found 
its way into almost every corner of the world, and wherey- 
erit is used, the same opinion is expressed of its real med- 
ical properties. 

In any attack where prompt action upon the system is 
required, the Pain Killer is invaiuable. Its almost in- 
stantaneous effect in relieving pain is truly wonderful, 
and when used according to directions, is true to its name 
—a Pain KILLER. 

It is, in truth, a Family Medicine, and should be kept 
in every family for immediate use. Persons traveling 
should always have a bottle of this remedy with them. 
It is not unfrequently the case that persons are attacked 
with disease, and before medical aid can be procured, the 
patient is beyond the hope of recovery. Captains of ves 
sels should always supply themselves with a few bottles 
of this remedy before leaving port, as by doing so they 
will be in possession of an invaluable remedy to resort to 
in case of accident or sudden attacks of sickness. It has 
been used in severe cases of Cholera, and never has failed 
inasingle case where it was thoroughly applied on the 
first appearance of the symptoms. ; 
Yo those who have so long used and _ proved the merits 
of our article, we will say that we shall continue to pre. 
pare our Parn KILuer of the best and purest materials, 
and that it shall bein every way worthy of their appro 
bation as a family medicine. 

Price 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
Providence, R. L 


A New Story by Oliver Optic. 


SWITCH OFF; 
Or, The War of the Students, 
Being the Third Story of the 
LAKE SHORE SERIES, 


was commenced in No. 131 of the popular 


° Poe) e 

Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 

PUBLISHED ONCE A WEEK, 
Edited by Oliver Optic, 
Who Writes for no Other Juvenile Publication 
and who contributes 
Four Serial Stories Every Year, 
the cost of which in book form would be $5 00—double 
the subscription price of the Magazine. Every — 
contains part of a new story by Oliver Optic, illustrat 
from designs by the best artists, headed by Thomas Nast, 
the great American artist. Then follow 
Poems and Stories 

by other well-known authors, who know how to write for 


young folks. —n ; 
a department exclusively in charge of Oliver Optic, oon 
every other week a selection for declamation, marke “ 
delivery, according to the most approved rules of eloc 
tion,—26 MARKED DECLAMATIONS EACH YEAR. 
Original Dialogues. 

Some of the best writers find a place under this a 
every other week, giving the subscribers 26 Original Di 
logues every year. 


34—2w 





Head Work, q 
containing Geographical Rebuses, Puzzles, — 
tions, Geographical Questions, Proverbial pao 
Enigmas, Charadas, and Numerical Puzzles, stones oy 
by the subscribers, and rendered unusually attrac sed 
original features NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER 


AZINE. joned departments, there 


aaith 





to the above 
are regular contributions on . 
Natural History, History, the Sciences 
Facts and Figures, 
from some of the most learned men in the —_— 
OLIVER OPTIC'S MAGAZINE contains pre em 
matter than any other juvenile publication, an 
Cheapest and Best 
Periodical of the kind in the United States. ~ 
TERMS IN_ADVANCE,—Single Subscriptions nie 
Year, $250; One Volume, Six Months, $ 255 000; 
copies, 6cents. Three copies, $6 50; ~ copics, 
ten eopies, with an extra copy free, $20 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bosto™ 
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